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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MOON SHOT 


Remarks 
JOHN ALEXANDER CARROLL 


BIGNESS, actual or artificial, is a sanctifying element in modern American 
life. Products and projects that can claim it seem automatically to be blessed. Yet 
historians are not easily convinced. Cautious by the nature of their work, relatively 
out of touch with current phenomena and unable to decipher the magic of the 
mushroom cloud, they incline to regard the mere size of a thing with sharp suspi- 
cion. Long-range programs and large blueprints often leave them skeptical. In 
this issue the editor is launching a series of bibliographies intended to evaluate 
the total literature of Western American history: its sources, general works, popu- 
lar books, specialized monographs, biographies, short articles, and even unpub- 
lished studies. In so doing, he opens himself to professional criticism and realizes 
that some of it will sting. He is making a gambler’s throw that is characteristic 
of the long shots of this lunar age. By erecting such a program, the editor may 
appear to be reaching into space. His friends may conclude that he has gone into 
orbit. 

Yet the editor believes that his plan, indicated in topical outline on page 215, 
will seem workable and worthwhile once it is understood. The objective is to offer, 
in successive issues of this quarterly, mature and authoritative opinions on the 
literature that exists in each of the thirty-six topics shown. The venture will be 
codperative: different specialists will treat different topics because no single 
scholar would pretend competence in all of them. The first four, however, are gen- 
eral in matter. With the aid of his staff and the advice of his consultants, the editor 
will attempt the first four assessments. This should provide time for careful re- 
cruitment of ranking specialists on several topics not yet assigned. Since the whole 
design is experimental, the editor reserves the right to revise it—or even to 
abandon it —as afterthought, counsel, or exigency may dictate. 

Why such a series? The compelling reason is that no comprehensive and ana- 
lytical bibliography on the American West ever has been prepared. This suggests, 
of course, that the idea is impractical; but the very absence of a thing also suggests 
its possible utility. He may be proven quite wrong, but the editor is convinced at 
this moment that the series will demonstrate its practicality and usefulness. He 
anticipates that these descriptive bibliographies will be welcomed by professional 
students of Western history, by librarians, by collectors of Americana, and by casual 
readers who want to know what books to choose on a particular subject, what to ig- 
nore, and where to begin. Some of his colleagues will wish the editor well as he departs 
on this historiographical adventure. Others will decide straightaway that the plan is 
visionary, as indeed it may be. To all honest doubters we reply in advance: this is 
something like a moon shot. If it falls short, it will disintegrate in the atmosphere and 
no one will be hurt by the flying pieces. If it fails, the editor will be frank to admit 
that he has pushed the wrong button. If this happens, the experiment should soon be 
forgotten and I ought to be forgiven in the name of historical science. 
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EDITOR’S DEDICATION 
of this number of ARIZONA and the WEST 


to the memory of 


FREDERICK WEBB HODGE 
1864 - 1956 


Relishing his role of regional crusader and using his power well, Charles Fletcher 
Lummis of Los Angeles devoted some space in the 1897 issues of his popular maga- 
zine, the Land of Sunshine, to biographical sketches of “Authorities on the South- 
west” — “the men who are doing competent work on the history, antiquities, and 
ethnography” of the vast desert country that Lummis loved. In the March issue this 
zealous editor explained: “The public is entitled to be interested in this most Ameri- 
can work. ... All things considered, the Southwest is the most promising place on 
earth for learning at first hand the foundations of human society. . .. Dr. [Wash- 
ington} Matthews is dean of this school of American science [and] Frederick Webb 
Hodge is one of its youngest members. . .. As the veterans come into years, earnest 
and well-equipped young men are rising up to be their heirs.” 

Because Frederick Webb Hodge was universally known over so many years as 
a patriarch of American Indian studies, it is difficult to see him as Lummis did: a 
“painstaking” and “reliable” ethnologist of thirty-three, distinctly the junior of 
such pioneer scientists of the Southwest as Matthews, John Wesley Powell, Frank 
Hamilton Cushing, and Adolph F. A. Bandelier. Born in England and reared in 
Washington, D. C., Hodge was attending Columbian (George Washington) Uni- 
versity when in 1884 he secured a position as stenographer in the office of Major 
Powell, the renowned explorer of the Grand Canyon who was then chief of both 
the United States Geological Survey and the Bureau of American Ethnology. When 
Cushing, the ranking expert on the Zufii Indians, received funds from a wealthy 
Bostonian in 1886 to organize the Hemenway Southwestern Archaelogical Ex- 
pedition, Powell suggested his youthful clerk as field secretary. This appointment 
gave Hodge the fatal virus of scholarly curiosity, and it determined his career. 

Through most of the next three years Hodge worked with Cushing and Bandelier, 
the historiographer of the expedition, at the famous excavations in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona and the Zufii Valley of New Mexico— and from these men he 
learned abundantly. Returning to Powell’s staff, he soon was detailed to specific duties 
in the Bureau of American Ethnology at the Smithsonian Institution; and in 1894 
he became responsible for the voluminous Reports and Bulletins which the B.A.E. 
published regularly and which Lummis thought “the handsomest and the most ade- 
quate works” issued by the Government. Simultaneously he was given the long-range 
assignment of preparing an ethnological encyclopedia to be called the “North Ameri- 
can Indian Synonymy,” and in 1895 he visited every pueblo in New Mexico and Arti- 
zona in search of data. In September, 1897 — a few months after Lummis had noticed 
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FREDERICK WEBB HODGE 


This photograph of Hodge was made at the Southwest Museum in 1942, the twenti- 
eth year of his directorship. He was 78 at the time. Dr. Charles E. Rozaire, the as- 
sistant curator, has made the photograph available for reproduction here. 
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him in the Land of Sunshine — Hodge scaled and explored the heights of Katzimo, 
the “Enchanted Mesa” of the Acoma Indians of New Mexico, and defended Lummis’ 
acceptance of a prehistoric Acoma legend against denunciations of it by Professor 
Libbey of Princeton. Here, indeed, was a “well-equipped,” energetic young man of 
demonstrated competence and obvious potential as an investigator and interpreter of 
the Indians of the Southwest. 

Even an optimist of the projection of Lummis scarecly could have estimated the 
mark that this ethnologist of ten years’ self-training was ultimately to make in his 
chosen area of study. Hodge in 1897 was only beginning a career that had almost 
sixty productive years to go. The catalogue of his activities is Homeric. For fifteen 
years after 1899 he served with surpassing distinction — and with virtually no help 
of any kind —as editor of the American Anthropologist and, as well, of the occa- 
sional volumes sponsored by the American Anthropological Association. In 1907 
he began to edit Edward S. Curtis’ monumental North American Indian, which finally 
ran to twenty volumes. Between this year and 1910 the B.A.E. published its Bulletin 
30 in two parts: Hodge’s Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, 2202 
pages in all, which had grown out of the “Synonymy” and which J. Frank Dobie has 
called “one of the great scholarly works of the world.” Recognized as fully for his 
directional abilities as for his editorial skills, Hodge already had been the executive 
officer of the Smithsonian (1901-1905); now he became ethnologist-in-charge of 
the Bureau. He resigned in 1918, after more than three decades of continuous Federal 
service, to join the small staff of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion, in New York. 

Here Hodge had, though all too briefly, the opportunity to organize archaeological 
excursions to the Southwest in search of the secrets of the fabled Cities of Cibola, 
which had fascinated him since his first visit to Halona with Cushing in 1887. His 
work at Hawikuh, the most important of the Cibolan towns, was a classic of its type; 
the excavation that he supervised there, between 1918 and 1923, earned him anew 
the respect of the Zufii— and the nickname Téluli: “He who digs in his own cellar.” 
When in 1932, in his sixty-eighth year, Hodge became director of the Southwest 
Museum — which, incidentally, Lummis had founded — one trustee questioned the 
fact that he was beyond the ordinary age of retirement. This skeptic was quickly re- 
minded that Frederick Webb Hodge was no ordinary man, and so it proved. For 
the next twenty-two years Hodge gave the Southwest Museum his ever-expanding 
knowledge and inspired leadership, and brought to it the unique prestige it enjoys 
today in the field of American Indian studies. 

Hodge never stopped working. At eighty he remarked jestingly that he would need 
225 years more to finish a few pet projects. To the very afternoon that he died in 
Santa Fe in 1956, a month away from his ninety-second birthday, this ethnologist of 
seventy full years of accomplishment was still compiling notes on the native peoples 
of New Mexico. But his formula for longevity — work, coffee, cigarettes, and more 
and more work — did not trap Hodge into a preoccupation with his own undertak- 
ings. He lavished time on good causes. All his professional life he was a valued mem- 
ber of boards and committees—in the American Anthropological Association of 
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which he was a founder and early president, in the National Research Council, in the 
School of American Research and the Laboratory of Anthropology, in museums by 
| the score, and in scholarly and scientific clubs and societies from one coast to the 
other. As an advisor to many colleges and universities, three of which gave him hon- 
orary degrees, he was one of the titans who built the discipline of anthropology. He 
did not offer the subject from a lectern, but the forces of his enthusiasm and example 
made Hodge a teacher in the richest connotation of the word. 


NOTE: 


While there has been no biography of Hodge, short descriptions of his career 
are numerous. An interesting informal one is Hope Gilbert’s “He Found Six 
of the Fabled Seven Cities of Cibola,” Desert, April 1942, pp. 5-10. See also the un- 
signed remarks in E/ Palacio, v. 47 (May 1950), pp. 153-56, and two admiring 
reminiscences: J. Frank Dobie’s in (Austin) American Statesman of Oct. 14, 1956, 
and Roscoe G. Willson’s in (Phoenix) Arizona Republic a year later. Cf. “A Note 
on Frederick Webb Hodge” by Homer D. Crotty in Books and Serials Relating to 
the Southwest (Los Angeles: Dawson’s Book Shop, 1956), a catalogue. The warm 
“Tribute” of Carl S. Dentzel, Hodge’s successor in the directorship of the Southwest 
Museum, appeared in the Bulletin of the Southern California Chapter of An- 
tiquarian Booksellers of America, Nov. 1956, pp. 3-4. It was published in substan- 
‘ tially the same form in Hoja Volante (quarterly of the Zamorano Club of Los An- 
} geles), Nov. 1956, pp. 6-7; and in The Masterkey, v. 30 (Nov.-Dec. 1956) pp. 
176-78. Formal obituaries appeared in American Antiquity, v. 22 (April 1957), 

pp. 401-04, and in American Anthropologist, v. 59 (June 1957), pp. 517-20. 

Arthur J. O. Anderson’s obituary in Hispanic American Historical Review, v. 38 
(May 1958), pp. 263-67, is particularly revealing. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE MAJOR WORKS 


OF FREDERICK WEBB HODGE 


A complete bibliography of Hodge’s writings — some 435 items — is now being 

compiled and annotated by Ella L. Robinson, librarian of the Southwest Museum 
; and an associate of Hodge during the years of his directorship. In preparing this 
abbreviated list for ARIZONA and the WEST, she has not attempted to include 
the dozens of important articles which Hodge contributed to such publications as 
the American Anthropologist, El Palacio, and The Masterkey. Nor is it practical 
to list here the sixteen periodicals and serial publications which Hodge edited, some 
. of them for many years, between 1894 and 1955. For a view of his earlier work, 
j see Florence Maude Poast, Bibliography of Frederick Webb Hodge, 1890-1916 
(Washington, 1917), a 14-page pamphlet prepared before his retirement from 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


“Ascent of the Enchanted Mesa.” Century Magazine. Vol. 56 (May 1898), pp. 15-31. (Also 
issued separately). 

Signed annotations in On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer: the Diary and Itinerary of Francisco 
Garcés in his Travels through Sonora, Arizona and California, 1775-1776. Edited by Elliot 
Coues. New York: Macmillan, 1900. 2 vols. 


(Ed.) “The Narrative of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca” (pp. 3-126) and “The Narrative of the 
Expedition of Coronado, by Pedro de Castafieda” (pp. 275-487) in Spanish Explorers in the 
Southern United States, 1528-1543. New York: Scribner's, 1907. [Original Nurratives of 

Early American History — J. Franklin Jameson, general editor}. 
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(Ed.) Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico. Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 
1907-10. 2 vols. [Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 30}. (Hodge signed 220 of the 
articles, and many supplied by him did not bear his initials) . 


(Ed.) The North American Indian: Being a Series of Volumes Picturing and Describing the 
Indians of the United States and Alaska. by Edward S. Curtis. Foreword by Theodore Roose- 
velt. Cambridge: The University Press and the Plimpton Press, 1907—30. 20 vols. 


(Ed.) Anthropological Essays Presented to William Henry Holmes in Honor of his Seventieth 
Birthday. Washington, 1916. 499 pp. 


(Co-edited with Charles F. Lummis). The Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides, 1630. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Edward E. Ayer. Chicago: Privately printed by R. R. Donnelley and Sons, 1916. 
309 pp. 


Bibliography of Fray Alonso de Benavides. New York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, 1919. [Indian Notes and Monographs, Vol. 3, No. 1}. 39 pp. 


The Age of the Zuni Pueblo of Kechipauan. New York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, 1920. {Indian Notes and Monographs, Vol. 3, No. 2}. Pp. 45-60. 


Hawikuh Bonework. New York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1920. 
{Indian Notes and Monographs, Vol. 3, No. 3}. Pp. 65-151. 


Turquoise Work of Hawikuh, New Mexico. New York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, 1921. {Leaflets of the Museum of the American Indian, No. 2}. 37 pp. 


Hendricks-Hodge Expedition: Circular Kivas near Hawikuh, New Mexico. New York: Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1923. [Contributions from the Museum of 
the American Indian, Vol. 7, No. 1}. 37 pp. 


“The Six Cities of Cibola, 1581-1680.” New Mexico Historical Review. Vol 1 (1926), pp. 
478-88. (Also issued separately). 


(Ed.) Letters and Notes on the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 1841-1842. By Thomas Falconer. 
New York: Dauber and Pine Bookshops, 1930. 159 pp. 


“Bibliographical Sketch and Bibliography of Adolph Francis Alphonse Bandelier.” New Mex- 
ico Historical Review. Vol. 7 (1932), pp. 353-70. (Also issued separately) . 


(Ed.) The Indian Tribes of North America; with Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of the 
Principal Chiefs. By Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall. Edinburg, 1933. 3 vols. (1st 
edition: Philadelphia, 1836-44). 


(Co-edited with George P. Hammond). History of New Mexico by Gaspar Pérez de Villagra 
(Alcalé, 1610). Translated by Gilberto Espinosa. Los Angeles: Quivira Society, 1933. [Qui- 
vira Society Publications, Vol. 4]. 308 pp. 


History of Hawikuh, New Mexico, One of the So-called Cities of Cibola. Los Angeles: South- 
west Museum, 1937. 155 pp. 


(Co-edited with George P. Hammond). Fray Alonso de Benavides’ Revised Memorial of 1634, 
with Numerous Supplementary Documents Elaborately Annotated. Translated by Agapito 
_ bg of New Mexico Press, 1945. [Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 

ol. 4}. pp. 


Foreword to The Excavation of Los Muertos and Neighboring Ruins in the Salt River Valley, 
Southern Arizona. By Emil W. Haury. Cambridge: Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, 1945. [Papers of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 24, No. 1]. 
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THE INDIAN IN THE WEST: 


A CHALLENGE FOR HISTORIANS 


by 


JACK D. FORBES 


The author, who received the Ph.D. degree at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, now teaches American history at Citrus College, Azusa, California. His 
particular interest is the American Indian and he has published a number of 
articles in this field. At present he is completing a book-length study to be called 
Apache, Navajo and Spaniard, 1540-1698. 


THE LAST half-century has witnessed a great increase in knowledge relating to the 
American Indian. Such scholars as Frederick Webb Hodge, Clark Wissler, A. L. 
Kroeber, and Robert H. Lowie have made available a ata depicting the way 
of life and historical role-of the native is far 
from complete, it is possible to reconstruct’a large part of his past. But what is the 
relationship of all this data and interpretation to the study of American history in 
general and the history of the American West in particular? Does the history of the 
native American form a significant part of the subject matter of Western American 
history, or is it exclusively the province of the anthropologist ? 

The answer would seem to be obvious: certainly the Indian forms a part of the 
subject matter of Western history. No scholar can examine the “westward move- 
ment” or the regional West without taking cognizance of the relationship of the 
Indian to the European-American. Almost all would agree to this much, and yet the 
fact remains that even the most perceptive historians have failed to consider duly the 


place of the Indian in the history of the West. For the most part, the Indian has been 
left outside the framework of historical synthesis and interpretatid 


Perhaps the chief reason for this omission is our inadequate understanding of the 
basic connection between the fields of history and anthropology. History is the all- 
inclusive field. The anthropologist is a social historian in so far as he attempts to 
trace the evolution of culture — and certainly the archaeologist is a historian when he 
reconstructs the past of Egypt, Babylon, pre-Roman Britain, or the American West. 
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Yet, in the United States, archaeology has become significantly attached to the field 
of anthropology alone. The American historian and the American archaeologist have 
been separated by a departmental “wall” and the two fields have largely ignored 
each other’s contributions. The truth of the matter is, however, that archaeology is 
primarily a method, a method perhaps more intricate but fundamentally not unlike 
other techniques of research utilized to explain the past. It is a method which the 
anthropologist uses to discover “laws” relating to cultural growth, and it is also a 
method which the historian may use to enlarge his knowledge. Archaeology is a 
tool, a tool comparable to palaeography, and it belongs properly to both the historian 
and the anthropologist. Prior to recent experiments at Jamestown, Drake’s Bay, and 
Sutter's Mill, American historians almost without exception have ignored archaeology, 
have relegated the Indian to the anthropologist, and have been content to study the 
European-American alone. The dividing line between the disciplines, then, has been 
a racial one. 

The conventional historian, working with written records, does not treat the West 
before the coming of the first Europeans in 1528; the undocumented centuries are 
studied by the anthropologist using archaeological techniques. After 1528, while 
the Indian is in the historian’s purview as an antagonist and obstacle to the white 
man’s progress, his social history has been left largely to the ethnologist and the 
cultural anthropologist. Should such a racial division between history and anthropol- 
ogy continue to exist? A historian cannot view the West in its broad patterns if he 
takes into account just one of the racial groups involved in that region’s past. It 
would seem that the history of the West must include something more than the 
story of European intrusion. 

Although the Western historian himself need not become a practicing archae- 
ologist, it would not hurt him to be better acquainted with basic anthropological 
techniques. The whole history of the West, after all, did not begin with the entrance 
of Cabeza de Vaca into Texas; it commenced thousands of years earlier when the 
ancestors of the Indians made their way southward from Canada and entered what is 
now the western United States. And the history of Western America after 1528 is 
largely a story of the inter-tribal affairs of Indians, of the spread of the horse, of the 
spread of other European culture items, of the movements of displaced tribes, and 
of the French, Spanish, British, and Anglo-American efforts to win over the Indians 
to their particular side in international politics. True, the Europeans early had gained 
control of certain regions — Texas, New Mexico, southern Arizona, and coastal 
California — but as late as 1848 most of the West was still in Indian hands. 

The crucial importance of the-Indian is-revealéd-in- Spanish; -French;-British, and 
Anglo-American documents of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The problems of dealing with and controlling the Indian dominated the think- 
ing and activities of all pre-1848 Europeans in the West. Further, even after the 
California Gold Rush, the Indian retained an important place throughout the West. 
As late as 1860 the area beyond the Missouri had some 250,000 “tribal” Indians. 
Excluding California, Kansas, and Texas, the West had only 270,000 “whites” — 
and this number included 94,000 residents of New Mexico and Arizona, many of 
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whom, although culturally Hispano-Mexican, were racially Indian. Therefore, if one 
excludes the three states which were unquestionably under white control, the Indian 
racial strain must be regarded as dominant over the Caucasian as late as 1860. After 
1860, of course, Indians were rapidly reduced to a minority everywhere in the West; 
but to this day they remain a significant minority, especially in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, the Dakotas, and Oklahoma. How many Indians are there in the West today? 
The approximate figure usually given for the entire United States is 400,000 — and 
four-fifths are in the West — but there are uncounted persons, perhaps several mil- 
lions of them, with some degree of Indian origin. This observation should give at 
least some indication of the importance of the American Indian in Western history 
after 1528. It also should make clear that any student of the regional West who deals 
in broad patterns must give primary consideration to Indian interrelationships and 
developments at least to the year 1848. Furthermore, the total Indian population of 
the West has increased significantly since the 1890's. This trend needs exploration 
because of its effect on the recent history of Western America. The quadrupling of 
the Navajos, for example, has had a profound effect on the states of Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

Historians may attempt to justify their neglect of the Indian by asserting that we 
owe our present society largely to pioneers of European descent, and that we should 
focus our attentions on their activities. What the Indians did, it can be argued, may 
have been significant for themselves, but it is the work of the white man which is 
significant for our understanding of the West. This attitude, however, overlooks 
several points: consider for a moment what Western history might have been 
without the Indian. Would it have taken the Spaniards 158 years to subdue New 
Mexico, 160 years to settle in Arizona, or 229 years to establish posts in California? 
Would the mineral wealth of the West have been left for Anglo-Americans, or would | 
the Spaniards have overrun the whole area by the seventeenth century? Or would 
the Spaniards have come at all, without Indians to conquer and convert? And, 
further, would it have taken the English-speaking peoples 241 years to reach the 
Pacific from Jamestown, or the French 135 years to reach the Rockies from Quebec? It 
would seem that without the Indian the history of the West —and indeed of all 
America — would have been incalculably different. A full study of the West, then, 
must consider the Indian not merely as an obstacle to the white man, but as a human 
actor playing a vital role on the Western scene and deserving examination for his 
own sake. 

The historian of the West makes a serious error when he adopts the attitude of 
the white frontiersman as his own. It is clear that many pioneers regarded the Indian 
not only as an enemy, but also as an alien and non-American. Frederic L. Paxson 
quotes the statement of one frontiersman who declared that the Indian “. . . is a 
savage, noxious animal, and his actions are those of a ferocious beast of prey, un- 
softened by any touch of pity or mercy.” * Unfortunately many historians, including 


*F. L. Paxson, The Last American Frontier (New York: Macmillan, 1910), p. 32. 
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Paxson to some extent, have adopted a similar point of view. In their writings the 
Indian may be raised to the level of a human being — and some of them may even 
express sympathy for the “poor Indian” — but he is still somehow non-American. 
The very term “American” is used in United States history as to exclude the Indian, 
and historians may be said to have approached Western history with little objectivity 
in this regard. But the historian cannot properly adopt the standards of one group 
to the exclusion of another. When he does, he distorts his work. In order to arrive 
at an objective account of the struggle for control of the West, the scholar must at- 
tempt to look equally at the two sides rather than adopt either as his own. It should 
be noted, too, that while the Western Indian was indeed an alien at times in his re- 
lations with the government of the United States, he was never alien to the region. 
It is simply without historical justification to deny the Indian status as an “Ameri- 
can.” 

Many of the long-range works on the American West have not been regional 
histories as such, but really have been studies of the “frontier” or “westward move- 
ment” across the continent. The “frontier” approach was given its impetus in 1893 
by Frederick Jackson Turner's famous essay, “The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History.” Unfortunately for the Indian, Turner’s otherwise comprehensive 
thinking did not duly consider the role of the native, and his own studies were con- 
cerned exclusively with the white intruder. Turner defined the frontier as “the outer 
edge of the wave [of white settlement] — the meeting point between savagery and 
civilization.” * In Europe, he said, a frontier was a political boundary, a meeting 
place between two essentially equal entities; but in America it was largely a place 
where the positive force of white civilization met the vague, nebulous, negative forces 
of wilderness and savagery. In defining the American frontier, Turner regretably 
studied the positive force to the exclusion of the other. 

This single-sided approach was continued by Frederic L. Paxson, who asserted in 
1910 that “the story of the United States is that of a series of frontiers which the 
hand of man has reclaimed from nature and the savage. .. .”* Again in 1924, in his 
Pulitzer Prize-winning History of the American Frontier, Paxson made it perfectly 
clear that he was dealing with the westward movement of Anglo-Americans. The 
Indians are not described except when they occasionally serve as obstacles to white 
expansion.® In 1930 Robert E. Riegel, in his popular America Moves West, ex- 


*It might be of interest to note that Europeans of the seventeenth and even eighteenth cen- 
turies referred to him as such. An example is found in the diary of Anastasio Donay, 1686-1687, 
in José Antonio Pichardo’s Documentos y Noticias Histéricas, v. 13, a bound manuscript in 
the Biblioteca del Ministerio de Asuntos Exteriores, Madrid, Spain. Cf. Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, History of California (San Francisco, 1890), v. 1, p. 429n. 


*F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York: Holt, 1920), pp. 2, 41. 
*The Last American Frontier, p. 1. 


1928) L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 1736-1893 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
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pressed the same idea.* This notion of the frontier as a phenomenon excluding the 
Indian was perpetuated in 1949 by Ray Allen Billington in Western Expansion, a 
large and otherwise inclusive general history. According to Billington, the American 
frontier should be pictured as “a series of contiguous westward-migrating zones” 
belonging to the fur trader, the cattleman, the miner, the pioneer farmer, the equipped 
farmer, and the urbanite. The Indian is clearly not a part of this frontier. He is, rather, 
a part of the environment on which the frontier acts.’ 

But is the frontier to be considered simply as the one-edged sword of the white 
man? The Indian also had a frontier, an area where his culture met that of the Euro- 
pean. This Indian frontier surely is a part of the American frontier as a whole. Prop- 
erly, a “frontier” is one force opposed to another. Thus the northeastern frontier of 
France does not exist in a vacuum; it is a frontier of Germany, the place where 
Frenchmen and Germans come up against each other, and we must call it and treat 
it as the Franco-German frontier. Similarly the American frontier was where two 
peoples met, Indians and Europeans, or Europeans and other Europeans. How, then, 
can one write a general history of the American frontier and ignore one side of it? 
But this is what has been done. 

The Indian has never been considered as a positive factor in the expansion of 
Anglo-American culture. The initial zone of Billington’s frontier or westward move- 
ment was “the domain of the fur traders,” those “restless nomads” who led the way 
westward.® Actually, however, the Indian led the westward movement more often 
than did the fur trader or any white explorer. Oddly enough, the first elements of 
Anglo-American culture beyond the Mississippi were carried by the Indian himself. 
While the European trader introduced his goods among the Osage, this tribe was 
trading them into the interior to tribes untouched by direct European contact. Thus 
the casual Indian trader usually preceded the European trader. Furthermore, Euro- 
pean-armed Indians spread havoc among interior tribes, thus spearheading and mak- 
ing the way for eventual direct conquest by Europeans. Still further, the first peoples 
who actually moved “westward” were the Huron, Algonkin, and Ottawa — Indians 
who had been displaced by other Indians — the Iroquois — and by Europeans. Later 
the Delaware, Shawnee, Sauk and Fox, and Kickapoo composed a larger wave of 
westward settlement, always preceding the Anglo-American pioneers. Finally, it 
should be recognized that virtually all white explorers either followed well-established 
Indian trails or were guided by natives. It should be clear, then, that the Indian did 
play a positive part in the westward movement, and any study of it must take cog- 
nizance of the role of the native American.® 


*R. E. Riegel, America Moves West (New York: Holt, 1947; 2nd ed.), p. 1. 


"R. A. Billington, Westward Expansion: A History of the American Frontier (New York: 
Macmillan, 1949), pp. 3-8. . 


* Ibid., pp. 3-4. 


* Similarly it should be noted that the first wave of the Spanish frontier in northern Mexico 
and the Southwest did not constitute the Spaniards themselves, but consisted of Indians who 
traded goods derived from Spaniards via interior tribes. See J. D. Forbes, “The Appearance of 
the Mounted Indian in Northern Mexico and the Southwest to 1680,” Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, v. 15 (1959), pp. 189-212. 
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One of the most common ways of dismissing the native has been to make him 
simply a part of the Western environment along with the fauna and flora, the streams 
and mountains. For example, Riegel includes his short description of Trans-Appa- 
lachian Indians in the chapter entitled “The Mountain Barrier.”?° Billington treats 
the natives in the same manner: “Whenever natural obstacles stood in the way — 
whether an Appalachian Mountain barrier, a phalanx of hostile Indians, or an un- 
familiar environment such as the Great Plains — the frontier advance slowed or even 
halted momentarily.” ++ As one would expect from this, Billington’s description of 
the Indians of the West is integrated with his discussion of geography, fauna and 
flora in “The Natural Setting.” ?? Works dealing exclusively with the Trans-Missis- 
sippi West are little better in their approach. W. J. Ghent’s The Early Far West, 1540- 
1850 deals with the native in the same vein: he is described only as a part of “The 
Indian Barrier” lying between French Louisiana and Spanish New Mexico.’* The 
“Aboriginal Inhabitants” receive less than one and one-half pages of description — 
and this as a part of “The Natural Setting” — in LeRoy R. Hafen and Carl C. Rister’s 
Western America, the most complete general history of the regional West yet 
written.’* Billington’s recent work, The Far Western Frontier, 1830-1860, does not 
even bother to make the Indian a part of the environment: the traders, trappers, 
miners, and settlers move into a Far Western vacuum which is, for all intents and 
purposes, uninhabited.” 

Those works which do not specifically assign the Indian to the “natural setting” 
make him instead a part of the silent environment which is mentioned only as it 
impinges upon the fortunes of the European invader. This is the case in Robert M. 
McElroy’s The Winning of the Far West, 1829-1867 (1914), Cardinal Goodwin's 
The Trans-Mississippi West, 1803-1853 (1922), Herbert I. Priestley’s The Coming 
of the White Man, 1492-1848 (1929), Walter F. McCaleb’s The Conquest of the 
West (1947), and many other general histories. Hafen and Rister state this point 
of view well enough to stand as spokesmen for the others : 


The Indian deserves space in any history of Western America. The authors 
have confined their attention largely to a presentation of his relations 
with the white man. They leave to the anthropologist and the archaeolo- 
gist the study of the prehistoric inhabitants of America and to the ethnolo- 
gist the detailed study of Indian customs, religion, inter-tribal relationships, 
and similar subjects. Wars between the white man and the red, and other 
problems arising from the contact of the races, are considered in several 
chapters of this book.*® 


* America Moves West, pp. 10-15. " Westward Expansion, p. 8. 
Ibid., p. 405. 

“W. J. Ghent, The Early Far West, 1540-1850 (New York: Longmans Green, 1931). 

“L. R. Hafen and C. C. Rister, Western America (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950; 2nd ed.). 
*R. A. Billington, The Far Western Frontier, 1830-1860 (New York: Harper, 1956). 

* Western America, viii. 
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In other words, the Indian is to be considered in Western history only as he affects 
the European; the study of the Indian himself belongs to anthropology. This point 
of view is subsequently reiterated by Hafen and Rister: 


The full description and study of the culture of the Indians who inhabited 

Western America when the white man came must be left to the ethnologist 

and anthropologist. But a few generalizations may be useful to the historical 

student who wishes to understand the environment that the white man en- 

countered in different areas.*7 

This attitude is implicitly or explicitly shared by almost every author dealing with 
the West although some, such as Riegel, may express sympathy for the “poor In- 
dian.” Two slight exceptions are Samuel Adams Drake’s The Making of the Great 
West, an inconsequential work, and Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains. 
Drake is committed to the “white” approach to Western history and is grossly mis- 
informed on Indian subjects, but he does attempt to devote some space to a consid- 
eration of the culture of at least a few Indian groups.'* Webb did not follow the 
usual pattern, for he was interested in examining the effect of the Great Plains en- 
vironment on the various peoples who entered the area. Thus he devotes a chapter 
to the Plains Indians and gives full attention to several elements of their culture which 
seem to be influenced by the environment. However, once the white man enters the 
Plains, the Indian as usual becomes only a part of the environment and is studied 
only as he impinges upon the white.’® 
Many authors have failed to realize that in concentrating upon the European 

they have left themselves largely ignorant of the Indian so that when they do deal 
with him they make serious errors. It is not too surprising, for instance, to discover 
in Drake statements such as: “Beyond their regular villages, which could be moved 
at a few hours warning, the Indians of this valley [Missouri River} had no fixed 
habitations, but roamed the wide, treeless prairies in savage freedom, like wandering 
Arabs. . . .” *° It is quite surprising, however, to find misstatements in Webb’s The 
Great Plains. For example, Webb declares that the Plains Indians “. . . were by na- 
ture more ferocious, implacable and cruel than the other tribes [of the United 
States}.” Furthermore “. . . it may be stated that the Plains Indians were the least 
civilized of all the tribes.” ** How was it that Webb, the authority on the Plains, 
made such errors as these? The answer lies apparently in the fact that Webb relied 
upon secondary works in dealing with the Indian, and in particular upon informa- 
tion gathered from the studies of the one anthropologist, Clark Wissler. Webb un- 
fortunately accepted at face value certain theories of Wissler which gave a mistaken 
picture of Plains Indian culture. For one thing, Wissler regarded the location of the 
Plains tribes, with the exception of the Comanche, as permanent from 1540 to the 


Tbid., p. 7. : 
*S. A. Drake, The Making of the Great West (New York: Scribner, 1901). 
*W. P. Webb, The Great Plains (Boston: Ginn, 1931), pp. 47-48. 

” The Making of the Great West, p. 185. ™ The Great Plains, p. 59. 
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nineteenth century —and the truth is just the opposite of this. For example, the 
supposedly “typical” Plains tribes such as the Cheyenne, Sioux, Arapaho, and Atsina 
were really recent migrants to the Plains from the woodlands of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Secondly, Wissler failed to differentiate the sedentary and agricultural 
Mandan, Arikara, and Pawnee from the semi-nomadic groups. He regarded the latter 
as “typical” of the Plains, but archaeology reveals that the agricultural people are 
more typical except in the late historic period. Unfortunately, Webb's interpretations 
were based on Wissler’s misconceptions. 

Frederic L. Paxson in The Last American Frontier combined a lack of knowledge 
with a low opinion of the Indian. “The savage, at his best, was not responsive to the 
motives of civilization; at his worst his injuries, real or imaginary —and too often 
they were real — made him the most dangerous of all the wild beasts that harassed the 
advancing frontier.” And more: 


The conflict between the Indian tribes and white could not have ended 
in any other way than that which has come to pass. A handful of savages, 
knowing little of agriculture or manufacturing or trade among themselves 
... could not and should not have remained unaltered at the expense of a 
higher form of life.? 


It is not surprising that Paxson failed to treat the subject of Indian affairs adequately. 
He apparently knew almost nothing of their way of life. 

Other Western writers also show great ignorance and even prejudice on occasion. 
Rupert N. Richardson and Carl C. Rister in The Greater Southwest continue to apply 
the term “savage,” and statements such as these are made: the California tribes 
“... were not warlike and never offered any organized resistance either to the Span- 
iards or Anglo-Americans.” ** Of course, this statement contains a certain element 
of truth; but the authors neglect to explain why, from the 1780’s to the 1840's, the 
Hispanic-Mexicans were confined to the coastal regions. The authors also fail to 
recognize the power of the Yuma and Mohave who severed the land connection be- 
tween Mexico and California. Still worse is a statement made in 1941 by Dorothy 
Gardiner in West of the River : “Some of these [Rocky Mountain} Indians were 
cowardly and treacherous, like the lowly Diggers, who lived . . . in the Great 
Basin. .. .” Later she refers to the “gangster Comanches.” Her treatment of Indians 
is full of doubtful generalizations which are usually unfavorable to the native.** 

Works more scholarly than West of the River also contain errors based upon a lack 
of basic knowledge of the Western Indian. Riegel’s America Moves West contains 
a map showing the distribution of a few Indian tribes; but the Navajo are on the 
Colorado River and half-way into California, the Osage are in eastern Colorado, and 
the Pawnee are in western Nebraska.” Hafen and Rister in Western America also 


= The Last American Frontier, p. 15. 


1934 N. seats and C. C. Rister, The Greater Southwest (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark, 
p. 


* Dorothy Gardiner, West of the River (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1941), pp. 18-19. 
* America Moves West, p. 13. 
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err on occasion, as when they indicate that the Vérendrye party of explorers contacted 
the Cheyenne to the southwest of the Mandan in 1742.” If the authors were thor- 
oughly familiar with the writings of George Bird Grinnell, they would know that 
the Cheyenne did not move west of the Missouri River until about 1800 and so could 
hardly have been the “Horse” Indians mentioned by Vérendrye. 

Such outstanding historians as Paxson, Riegel, Hafen and Rister, Billington, and 
Webb have written important books which deal entirely or in large part with the 
region of the United States which lies west of the Mississippi. Yet none of these 
books are truly regional histories of the West because they do not attempt to trace 
the full history of that region. Rather they deal with the adventures and accomplish- 
ments of particular ethnic groups that invaded the region, and do not at the same 
time give proportionate attention to the native Westerner who was already there. 
The works cited here to illustrate the absence of the Indian in Western American 
historiography are, of course, the broader general treatments of convenient size. It 
may be argued that much is said about the Indian in Hubert Howe Bancroft’s en- 
cyclopedic History of the Pacific States. But Bancroft’s volumes are seventy-five 
years old, and it should be noted that even Bancroft failed to put the Indian into the 
mainstream of his accounts. The Indian remains apart, as in the volumes devoted to 
The Native Races, and is altogether an “alien” when he appears in other volumes. 
There have been many books— and some excellent ones — which deal with the 
Western Indian in a tribal or topical way. The studies of George Bird Grinnell, W. J. 
McGee, James Mooney, Robert H. Lowie, Clyde Kluckholn, and Frank G. Roe 
come immediately to mind — but these are not in point here because they are eth- 
nological interpretations and not Western American history per se. The fact remains 
that historians of the West have overlooked an opportunity and have neglected a 
responsibility in not placing the Indian properly in their narratives. 

As an example of what the Western historian might include in a general study, 
the inter-tribal history of the Great Plains is notable. Most writers devote a chapter 
or more to the struggle between the United States Army and the Plains Indians in 
the decades between 1830 and 1880, but little attention has been given to the back- 
ground of this clash. A surprising abundance of documentary material has been 
collected and edited by Abraham P. Nasitir and Alfred Barnaby Thomas, but the 
necessary synthesis has not been made in a general work. The long and bitter struggle 
between the Comanche and the Apache for control of the southern Plains is a par- 
ticular problem for the historian. Between 1700 and 1750 the Comanche drove the 
Apache from the lands north of the Canadian and Red Rivers, and the southward 
migration of the Apache had a great effect on both the Spaniards in the Southwest 
and the French traders to the east. Another such theme would be the role of the 
Osage in restricting French expansion across the Plains; still another is found in the 


* Western America, p. 45. 
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significance of the westward and southwestward migrations of the Cheyenne, Arap- 
aho, Atsina, Sutaio, Sioux, Crow, and Blackfoot. The permanent trading centers of 
the Mandan and Arikara provide another topic of importance which should be as- 
sessed in large histories of Western America. 

If some remarks in this paper appear to be sharply critical of the fine standard 
works in Western American history, they were not conceived that way. The writer's 
intention has been only to make a positive point that he considers important to 
those who will write Western history in years to come. The Indian must be given 
a conspicious place on the historiographical stage of the West because he plays a 
conspicuous role in its drama. Good omens point to the possibility that this will 
happen. The recent emergence of the subject-field called ethnohistory is a heartening 
development; the collaboration of historians and ethnologist in research and writ- 
ing, such as Ernest Wallace and E. Adamson Hoebel, is another.?” It may be hoped 
that the full story of the American Indian soon will become an important part of 
the history of the West. 


* Ernest Wallace and E. A. Hoebel, The Comanches: Lords of the South Plains (U. of Okla- 
homa Press, 1952). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ASSESSMENTS 


IN WESTERN AMERICAN HISTORY 


The “Editorial Remarks” in this number are meant to explain the plan for a series of 
bibliographical assessments on basic topics in Western American history. A list of the 
topics appears below. The first assessment, “Broader Approaches to the History of the 
West,” begins on the following page. 


Broader Approaches to the History of the West 
Histories of the Western States 

General Works on the American Indian 
Research Tools: Bibliographies and Guides 
Interpretations of the American West 

The Culture of the West: Literature, Music, Art 
Geography and Natural History of the West 
Ethnology of the Southwest 

Ethnology of the Middle Plains and Rockies 
Ethnology of the Northwest and the Pacific Slope 
New Spain in the American West to 1820 
New France in the American West to 1803 
Official Explorations of the West 

Trappers and Traders in the Far West 

The Retreat of the Indian to 1850 

The Evolution of Land Policy 

The Settlement of the Mississippi Valley 

The Acquisition of Texas 

The Acquisition of Oregon 

Mormon Conquest of Utah 

California under Mexican Rule 

The War with Mexico 

The West in Civil Conflict 

The Frontier of the Miner 

Freighting and Coaching in the West 

The Coming of the Iron Horse 

The Last Stand of the Indian 

The Frontier of the Stockman 

The Frontier of the Farmer 

Western Outlawry and Justice 

Border Relations since 1848 

Society in the West since 1865 

Politics in the West since 1890 

Conversion and Reclamation 

Oil 

The Rise of the Modern West 
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BROADER APPROACHES 
TO THE HISTORY OF THE WEST 


A Descriptive Bibliography 


by 
JOHN ALEXANDER CARROLL 


THIS assessment of “Broader Approaches to the History of the West” is the first 
in the series of descriptive bibliographies listed on the opposite page. It attempts to 
evaluate forty-four works that may be considered “general” — both in chronological 
span and geographical compass — in treatment of the American West. For the reason 
that an effort has been made to present the logical connections which exist between 
certain books and to offer comparisons, the usual alphabetical arrangement has been 
forsaken. The books are discussed in the order of their dates of publication. Those 
who wish quickly to locate a particular title may not find this very convenient, but it 
does provide an opportunity for bibliographical analysis which is virtually impossible 
in an alphabetical listing. 

The books in this bibliography range from the popular to the scholarly and from 
the narrative to the interpretive. Two anthologies of folklore are included, but regional 
literary histories and anthologies are not discussed because a historian’s comment on 
them is usually meaningless. All such compilations are worthwhile in one way or an- 
other. Some might be mentioned: Ralph L. Rusk, The Literature of the Middle West- 
ern Frontier (1925); Dorothy Anne Dondore, The Prairie and the Making of Middle 
America (1926); Lucy Lockwood Hazard, The Frontier in American Literature 
(1927); Franklin J. Meine (ed.), Tall Tales of the Southwest (1930); Percy H. 
Boynton, The Rediscovery of the Frontier (1931); Rufus A. Coleman (ed.), West- 
ern Prose and Poetry (1932); Mary L. Becker (ed.), Golden Tales of the Southwest 
(1939); George Sessions Perry (ed.), Roundup Time: A Collection of Southwest- 
ern Writing (1943); John T. Flanagan (ed.), America Is West: An Anthology of 
Middlewestern Life and Literature (1945); Lowry C. Wimberly (ed.), Mid Country: 
Writings from the Heart of America (1945); Mabel Major, Rebecca W. Smith, and 
T. M. Pearce, Southwest Heritage: A Literary History with Bibliography (1946); 
and T. M. Pearce and A. P. Thomason (eds.), Southwesterners Write: the American 
Southwest im Stories and Articles (1947). That should be enough. The reader who 
has devoured everything in these volumes will not need to look at any bibliography 
for guidance. 
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THE WORKS OF HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. San Francisco, 1882-91. 39 vols. 
Also published as NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES OF NORTH 
AMERICA (New York, 1874-76: 5 vols.) and HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA (San Francisco, 1882-90: 34 vols.). These five- 
pound volumes, issued in several editions and a variety of bindings and still to be 
seen in complete sets in many libraries and private collections, comprise perhaps the 
most unique achievement in historiography in the United States. They cover the full 
chronological history of the entire Far West from the foothills of the Rockies to the 
Pacific slope, Texas, all of Mexico and Central America, and British Columbia and 
Alaska. A massive storehouse of primary data which has few counterparts in size or 
depth anywhere in historical literature, Bancroft’s shelf of books is a monument to 
the scholarly enthusiasm, industry, and organizing genius of a self-trained collector. 
Employing a staff of researchers and writers in his “History Company,” this wealthy 
San Franciscan approached a task of astonishing proportions with single-minded de- 
termination, phenomenal energy, and the tactical skill of a field marshal. In spite of 
errors of detail which are as manifold as they were inevitable in so vast an undertaking, 
the famous Works remain a basic point of departure for any serious research in the 
fields they span. By the modern standard, of course, Bancroft’s volumes are not his- 
tories; they are source books, but as such they are incomparable. Bancroft has been 
criticized for operating a “factory” in which the workers, regardless of the importance 
of their individual contributions, received no specific acknowledgment— not even 
his principal assistant, Henry L. Oak, who was personally responsible for the author- 
ship of several volumes. Yet it should be remembered that the whole plan was born 
in Bancroft’s brain, and that his was the guiding hand throughout. While the scheme 
was majesterial, a fundamental imbalance should be noted: seven volumes are de- 
voted to Bancroft’s own California — but Arizona and New Mexico, with histories 
equally as old, are lumped into a single volume, and Texas and the North Mexican 
states are similarly squeezed together in less space than should have been assigned. 
Bancroft’s immense collection of 40,000 imprints and countless thousands of unpub- 
lished documents became the property of the University of California in 1905, thir- 
teen years before his death, and the library that bears his name has long been a favor- 
ite retreat for students of Western American and Mexican history. Indeed, because 
of its development as a research center by Herbert E. Bolton and more recently by 
George P. Hammond, the Bancroft Library at Berkeley enjoys the same primacy in 
unpublished materials as Bancroft’s Works have in the printed source. For a fine 
analysis of Bancroft’s career and an interesting autopsy on the division of authorship 
in the Works, see John Walton Caughey, Hubert Howe Bancroft: Historian of the 
West (U. of California Press, 1946), or Caughey’s brief biographical sketch in 
American Historical Review, v.50 (1945), pp. 461-70. 


THE MAKING OF THE GREAT WEST, 1512-1883. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
New York: Scribner's, 1887. 339 pp. (New edition, 1929). Designed primarily for 
young people, Drake’s narrative has the Teutonic spirit of the day in which it was 
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written. It attempts to glorify “the great achievement .. . of the Anglo Saxon over- 
coming the Latin race, as one great wave overcomes another with resistless force.” 
The bias of Drake’s ethnocentricity makes this a rather unfortunate book. 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST. By Theodore Roosevelt. New York: Putnam's, 
1889-96. 4 vols. Written after Roosevelt's return from his ranching adventures in 
Dakota Territory, these volumes are loud with the author’s characteristic spokesman- 
ship of and for the manly virtues. In all, they cover less than four decades — 1769 
to 1807 —and more of the Trans-Allegheny frontier than of Trans-Mississippi Amer- 
ica. Roosevelt has little to say on the significance of the westward movement; essen- 
tially he is concerned with the drama of conquest. Running through each volume is 
the writer’s belief that military men cut the trails which became pathways for the 
pioneers. Executed vigorously, this set makes good reading and should be taken for 
all that can be allowed. “Dakota” and “Sagamore” editions, each in six volumettes, 
followed the original printing. 


THE PACIFIC SLOPE AND ALASKA. By Joseph Schafer. Philadelphia: G. Barrie, 
1904. 436 pp. Without bibliography, citations, or index, this tenth volume of Barrie's 
undistinguished “History of North America” series might be dismissed lightly except 
for the fact that Joseph Schafer wrote it. Although still a young man, Professor Schafer 
of the University of Oregon was already an authority when he offered this compact 
general history of the Pacific West. 


BREAKING THE WILDERNESS: The Story of the Conquest of the Far West. By 
Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. New York: Putnam’s, 1905. 360 pp. Dellenbaugh was 
eighteen when he accompanied John Wesley Powell down the Colorado River in 
1871, and he traveled widely in the West for the next thirty years. This book begins 
with Cabeza de Vaca’s trek in 1528, emphasizes exploring throughout, and ends with 
Powell’s expedition. Profusely but poorly illustrated, it is readable enough. 


THE GREAT PLAINS: The Romance of Western American Exploration, Warfare, 
and Settlement, 1527-1870. By Randall Parrish. Chicago: McClurg, 1907. 399 pp. 
Here is a volume of considerable size, in attractive format and with an arresting title, 
by a prolific novelist whose works were standard stock at A. C. McClurg & Co. for 
more than two decades. Yet it is conspicuous in historical bibliographies only by its 
absence. Its inclusion here is solely to caution readers against a superficial and dis- 
torted book that Parrish should never have attempted to write — and to make abun- 
dantly clear the fact that casual references of historians to The Great Plains are always 
to Walter Prescott Webb’s 1931 product of the same name, and never to this one. 
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THE LAST AMERICAN FRONTIER. By Frederic Logan Paxson. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1910. 402 pp. Professor Paxson, a Philadelphia Quaker by birth but an as- 
simulated Westerner by reason of his researching interests and many years of memor- 
able teaching at the Universities of Colorado, Wisconsin, and California, traces the 
struggle for the Far West between 1821 and 1885. While not himself a student of 
Frederick Jackson Turner, Paxson was very much a product of Turner’s influence. He 
views the “last frontier” as the most American phenomena. Paxson was thirty-three 
when he produced this book, the first professional treatment of the Trans-Mississippi 
West. 


ECONOMIC BEGINNINGS OF THE FAR WEST: How We Won the Land Be- 
yona the Mississippi. By Katharine L. Coman. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 2 vols. 
(New edition, 1925, in one volume of 450 pp.). Miss Coman, a professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at Wellesley College, is the only woman who has given 
scholarly attention to the broader patterns of Western American history. Her two- 
volume work covers more than 800 pages and treats three centuries —Coronado to 
the Homestead Act of 1862. Not a facile writer, Miss Coman manifestly put hard 
thought into this book. It has value, and especially in the second volume, for the 
deliberation she gives to economic and social impulses which many writers have 
ignored in their search for colorful incidentalia. 


THE WINNING OF THE FAR WEST, 1829-1867. By Robert McNutt McElroy. 
New York: Putnam’s, 1914. 384 pp. Concocted as a sequel to Roosevelt’s Winning 
of the West, this book fails in that regard and fails to stand by itself. McElroy was the 
Edwards professor of American history at Princeton; that he should have delivered 
sO poor a manuscript is more surprising even than the fact that Putnam’s published 
it. Out of balance with too heavy concentration on the Mexican War, artificially dra- 
matic, perforated with errors of fact and absurdities of interpretation, naive to a re- 
markable degree and demonstrating the author's ignorance of the latest researches of 
specialists, this volume has value in one way only. It is a startling example of what 
can happen when a publisher makes the mistake of contracting with a versatile and 
well-regarded historian for a book that should have been written by someone else. 


THE PASSING OF THE FRONTIER: A Chronicle of the Old West. By Emerson 
Hough. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. 181 pp. This twenty-sixth volume 
of Yale’s “Chronicles of America” provides a brief panoramic description of what 
the Trans-Mississippi frontier was to Hough —a domain of cattlemen, miners, rail- 
roaders, Indian fighters, and homesteaders — and how it went its way. The treatment, 
always graphic, is often sentimental and even nostalgic. A skillful and successful 
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writer on Western themes, Hough was content to be just this. Here, as in his earlier 
books, he follows more the picturesque bypaths of the storyteller than the guarded 
avenues of the scholar. Where he ventures an interpretation, it is sometimes amusing 
but seldom new or very important: “The chief figure of the American West . . . is 
not the long-haired, fringed-legging man riding a raw-boned pony, but the gaunt and 
sad-faced woman following her lord where he might lead . . . the woman in the sun- 
bonnet, and not, after all, the hero with his rifle across his saddle horn.” 


THE SPANISH BORDERLANDS :A Chronicle of Old Florida and the Southwest. 
By Herbert E. Bolton. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1921. 320 pp. Professor 
Bolton’s splendid book, the twenty-third volume of the “Chronicles of America” and 
one of the last to be printed, stands sharply in contrast with some of the lesser con- 
tributions to that large series. Here the foremost authority on the Spanish Southwest 
brings together the major facts of three centuries of Spanish expansion north of the 
Rio Grande, makes understandable patterns out of the details, and presents a scholarly 
synthesis in masterful manner. The six-page bibliographical essay at the end is a 
model. Bolton’s original manuscript was far too long for the series, and had to be 
condensed. It is a heavy loss to American historiography that the full version has not 
been issued in separate form. 


THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Frederick Jackson Turner. New 
York: Holt, 1920. 375 pp. (New edition, 1947). In 1893, when he was thirty-two, 
Frederick Jackson Turner came down from the University of Wisconsin to a meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association at Chicago, and delivered a paper which 
can be regarded as nothing less than a classic in historical literature. Some still insist 
that “The Significance of the Frontier in American History” is the most important 
historical essay ever written in the United States. Certainly Turner's “hypothesis” of 
1893 is as powerful in language as it was pregnant in ideas, and the student of West- 
ern American history can select no better piece of basic reading than this. In 1920, 
when he was but a few years from retirement at Harvard, Professor Turner made the 
1893 paper, together with twelve subsequent essays on the same theme, available in 
a single volume that soon became famous. If there can be one place to begin serious 
reading on the American West, it is here. 


THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST, 1803-1853: A History of its Acquisition and 
Settlement. By Cardinal Goodwin. New York: Appleton, 1922. 528 pp. This book 
was the second to deal generally with the Far West in the American period, but un- 
like Paxson’s Last American Frontier it ernphasizes regional problems rather than 
the effects of the westward movement. This can be explained by the fact that Profes- 
sor Goodwin of Mills College was influenced less by Turner than by his own mentor, 
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Herbert E. Bolton of the University of California. Not brilliantly written and uneven 
in places, the volume nonetheless deals adequately with all matters of larger signifi- 
cance from the Louisiana Purchase to Gadsden’s treaty of 1853. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER, 1763-1893. By Frederic Logan Pax- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 598 pp. Here Professor Paxson, who had 
taken Turner's place at the University of Wisconsin, recounts in a single volume the 
who.e story of the westward movement from the American Revolution to the “clos- 
ing” of the frontier as Turner viewed it in his essay of 1893. In providing the first 
overview of the continental expansion of the American people, Paxson produced 
just the book that Turner might have written had he been so inclined — and Paxson 
won the Pulitzer Prize for his effort. Even without notes or a bibliography, this 
synthesis continues to be useful. It was obviously designed as a college text, however, 
and perhaps is too pedagogical in places to sustain the interest of the casual reader. 


WHEN THE WEST IS GONE. By Frederic Logan Paxson. New York: Holt, 1930. 
137 pp. Paxson was invited in 1929 to deliver the-Colver Lectures at Brown Uni- 
versity. These are those lectures, the last of which deals with the West after 1896 
and is in the nature of a prophecy. 


AMERICA MOVES WEST. By Robert E. Riegel. New York: Holt, 1930. 595 pp. 
(Revised editions, 1950 and 1956). This popular textbook by Professor Riegel of 
Dartmouth, a student of Paxson, parallels the History of the American Frontier in 
structure, but covers the ground in a lighter and more entertaining manner. The treat- 
ment is sound on every subject, but Riegel is at his best in discussing the develop- 
ment of the continental railroads. In their study he was early an expert. 


WESTWARD: The Romance of the American Frontier. By E. Douglas Branch. New 
York, 1930. 627 pp. Slightly larger than the surveys of Paxson and Riegel, this vol- 
ume is not as strong architecturally as either. To some readers, however, it may prove 
more readable even than Riegel’s, for Branch dwells fondly on the vivid episodes 
of the westward movement in a succession of humanistic essays. Each is too complete 
in itself to provide a consistent narrative, but Branch’s technique does produce many 
compelling passages. 


THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST : Papers Read at a Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, June 18-21, 1929. Edited by James F. Willard and Colin B. 
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Goodykoontz. Boulder: University of Colorado, 1930. 366 pp. To this conference, 
arranged by Professors Willard and Goodykoontz of the University of Colorado, came 
fifteen historians and litterateurs whose interests were distinctly Western. Conspicu- 
ous among them were Paxson and Schafer of Wisconsin, Bolton and John C. Parish 
of California, Archer Butler Hulbert and LeRoy R. Hafen of Colorado, Eugene C. 
Barker and Walter Prescott Webb of Texas, Louis Pelzer of Iowa, and Walter S. 
Campbell (“Stanley Vestal”) of Oklahoma. Bolton gave the major address — “De- 
fensive Spanish Expansion and the Significance of the Borderlands” — and such sub- 
jects as religion, transportation, and literature provided focus for other papers and 
discussion. Kaleidoscopic by its nature, this volume contains the ripe interpretations 
of several of the most articulate students of the American West. 


THE GREAT PLAINS. By Walter Prescott Webb. Boston: Ginn, 1931. 525 pp. 
(New edition by Houghton Mifflin, 1936. Current paperback edition by Grossett and 
Dunlap). After he has sampled Turner’s Frontier in American History, the serious 
reader may logically turn next to Webb’s Great Plains. Indeed, he cannot afford very 
long to be unacquainted with it. Like Turner’s 1893 essay, this book is both classic 
and basic because it transports in elegant style a commanding idea. Professor Webb 
views the West through the prism of his exceptional mind — or at least that part of 
it which lies between the ninety-eighth meridian and the Rockies — as a huge en- 
vironmental crucible of aridity in which the attitudes and institutions of the East 
were bent to new shapes, and new institutions were forged out of necessity. Few books 
have had the critical attention to which this one has been subjected. In 1933 it was 
awarded the Loubat Prize as the outstanding historical work of the past five years; 
in 1940 it was the object of “Critique No. 3” of the Social Science Research Council, 
Professor Fred A. Shannon’s 135-page Appraisal. Many teachers of Western Ameri- 
can history require The Great Plains as supplementary reading. This is as it should 
be. 


THE EARLY FAR WEST: A Narrative Outline, 1540-1850. By William J. Ghent. 
New York: Longmans-Green, 1931. 411 pp. Conceived by the author as a text, this 
volume attempts a rapid march through three centuries of history. Not interpretive 
and not pretending to be, it is a thorough but lackluster compilation of useful details. 
Many excellent illustrations, helpful maps, and an adequate index enhance the value 
of the “narrative outline” which Ghent projected and achieved. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SECTIONS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Frederick 
Jackson Turner. With an Introduction by Max Farrand. New York: Holt, 1932. 347 
pp. After Turner’s death in 1931, twelve more of his essays were gathered by Max 
Farrand and Avery Craven and published by the house that had issued The Frontier 
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in American History in 1920. The new book took the Pulitzer Prize. Its title derives 
from a paper written in 1925 which formalized a second major concept — that of 
the geographical section— evolved by Turner over the years as a corollary to his 
theory of the frontier. The student of Western America will find the ninth essay in 
this collection — “The West, 1876 and 1926: Its Progress in a Half Century” — to 
be suggestive. 


HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC COAST. By John Walton Caughey. Los Angeles: Pri- 
vately published by the author, 1933. 429 pp. (New edition by Prentice-Hall, 1938). 
It is much to the credit of Prentice-Hall that its editors saw the need to rescue this 
fine volume from the comparative oblivion of a private edition. Sound, far-seeing, 
and as easily read as a novel, Professor Caughey’s Pacific Coast was the first book of 
its scope since Schafer’s in 1905 —and no other has appeared to this day. The next 
one will have to be superlative to stand beside this regional history. 


THE GREATER SOUTHWEST : The Economic, Social and Cultural Development 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California from the Spanish Conquest to the Twentieth Century. By Rupert Norval 
Richardson and Carl Coke Rister. Glendale: Arthur H. Clark, 1934. 506 pp. Profes- 
sors Richardson of Hardin Simmons and Rister of Oklahoma, both particular stu- 
dents of the Indian wars on the South Plains, approach their vast subject quite ex- 
clusively from the side of the Anglo-American pioneer. This may be justified in their 
discussion of some of the areas announced by the tent-cover subtitle, but it is hardly 
proper for New Mexico and Arizona. Less than two pages are given to the Pueblo 
Indians of the heartland of the Southwest. In a word, the writers are too preoccupied 
with that part of the Southwest closest to them — Texas and Oklahoma — to do real 
justice to an ambitious plan. Yet their effort cannot be overlooked; it was serious, and 
no later effort has been made to cover the same broad ground. The “Greater South- 
west” — if indeed such a physiographic-historical region can be logically defined — 
still awaits adequate synthesis. 


MANIFEST DESTINY: A Study of National Expansion in American History. By 
Albert K. Weinberg. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1935. 559 pp. 
This vigorous and luminous book approaches the subject of continental expansion in 
a different way, but affords the same chronological coverage as most of the standard 
surveys. Professor Weinberg is concerned more with the causes of expansion than 
with its results. Throughout he demonstrates a remarkable knowledge of details, 
unusual critical powers, and the courage of independent scholarship. The book is basic. 
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OUT OF THE WEST: The Beyond the Mississippi States in the Making. By Rufus 
Rockwell Wilson. New York: Wilson-Erickson, 1936. 480 pp. Wilson’s secondary 
title is deceptive: this volume may open in 1804 and span the century, but it is no 
study of state-making. Instead Wilson has arrayed, under the familiar headings, a 
long roster of small biographies. Perhaps no volume gives quite so much data on so 
many Western personalities: trappers, traders, Indians, Indian fighters, miners, cat- 
tlemen, lawmen, outlaws, and the rest. Material on miners is especially heavy. Viewed 
in one way, the book is a grab-bag of miscellany; but it is also a convenient store- 
house that could profitably be visited more often by students of the West. 


THE WEST IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Dan Elbert Clark. New York: Crowell, 
1937. 682 pp. This survey by Professor Clark of Oregon followed those of Paxson, 
Riegel and Branch, but he did not trail their wake. Clark steered a new course, at least 
in part, by emphasizing the early convergence of three frontiers — the English, the 
French, and the Spanish — rather than focusing his pre-1800 chapters on Anglo- 
Saxon expansion alone. After 1800, his text is fundamentally factual and descriptive 
rather than analytical, more a chronicle of the Middle and Far Wests than a discussion 
of the movement into these areas. The book is different enough to maintain its im- 
portance. 


THE SOD-HOUSE FRONTIER, 1854-1890: A Social History of the Northern 
Plains from the Creation of Kansas and Nebraska to the Admission of the Dakotas. 
By Everett Dick. New York: Appleton-Century, 1937. 550 pp. Professor Dick of 
Union College succeeds here in defining the unique social climate of the High Plains, 
a result of the permanent establishment there of several diverse groups of European 
immigrants. Taken together with his VANGUARDS OF THE FRONTIER: A So- 
cial History of the Northern Plains and Rocky Mountains from the Earliest White 
Contacts to the Coming of the Homemaker, a 574-page volume from the same pub- 
lisher in 1941, it rounds out almost a century of important regional history. Dick’s 
books are loosely topical rather than narrative, the style is sprightly, and the conclu- 
sions ate authoritative. 


WEST OF THE RIVER. By Dorothy Gardiner. New York: Crowell, 1941. 347 pp. 
Miss Gardiner declares with candor that hers is not a formal history, but rather the 
outcome of deep interest and “undirected researches.” The area is the “Greater North- 
west,” bounded on the east by the Missouri River and on the south by the Santa Fe 
Trail; the chronological span is sixty-five years, 1804 to 1869, from the expedition of 
Lewis and Clark to the completion of the Pacific railway. This ance. book is 
generally reliable and carries many fine illustrations. 
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WESTERN AMERICA: The Exploration, Settlement, and Development of the Re- 
gion beyond the Mississippi. By LeRoy R. Hafen and Carl Coke Rister. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 698 pp. (New edition, 1950). Dr. Hafen, long the state historian of 
Colorado, collaborates here with Professor Rister of Oklahoma in the first attempt 
to treat the entire Trans-Mississippi region over the full 400 years of its history since 
the coming of Coronado. Theirs is a factual rather than an interpretive book, and their 
details are accurate to an exceptional degree. Of particular value are the extensive and 
diversified bibliographies at the close of each chapter. A suitable college text as well 
as a general reference, the volume has had wide use. Its popularity will grow as new 
“regional” courses in Western history are introduced. 


WESTWARD AMERICA. By Howard R. Driggs. New York: Putnam's, 1942. 312 
pp. Publication of this handsome book was occasioned by the death in 1942 of Wil- 
liam Henry Jackson, the pioneer photographer and artist of the U. S. Geographical 
Survey. Forty of Jackson’s beautiful watercolors are reproduced well, and mixed 
among the story-like chapters of Professor Driggs of New York University. The 
whole Trans-Mississippi West is scanned superficially but interestingly by Driggs, 
who begins his narrative in 1803 and ends roughly at 1900. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS. By John Carl Parish. With an Introduction by Dan Elbert Clark. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1943. 187 pp. Like Paxson, Professor 
Parish of U.C.L.A. gave much thought over a long career to the ramifications of 
Turner's frontier thesis. He did not believe that the westward movement had ended 
in the 1890's. “As long,” he wrote, “as there is a region of incomplete development 
where a younger spirit and fresher and more open conditions are changing old ideas 
into new forms, there will still be the West.” Parish died in 1939; this slim volume, 
which takes its title from his best known essay, was issued as a memorial. Particularly 
to be recommended is Parish’s 1930 article, “Reflections on the Nature of the West- 
ward Movement.” 


THE CONQUEST OF THE WEST. By Walter F. McCaleb. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1947. 336 pp. By any reckoning the statement of purpose in this badly mis- 
named book must rank with the most ridiculous in American historical literature. 
McCaleb thinks he is offering not another, but the first, “integrated account” of 
Western American history between 1803 and 1848! The Conquest of the West 
certainly is not the first book of such design, and only the most patriotic Texan 
could find it “integrated.” This is largely the story of the Texas Revolution and the 
Mexican War, but even in these segments of Western history that he emphasizes the 
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well-intentioned writer is hopelessly behind the times. Only the works of Justin H. 
Smith have been utilized; the researches and interpretations of a generation of 
scholars have been ignored. Beyond these defects, the writing is surcharged with 
Americanism: McCaleb waves the flag and makes the eagle scream. The most ap- 
propriate thing that may be said of this book is that it recalls McElroy’s failure of 
1914. And, as in that case, the publisher is as guilty as the author. 


A TREASURY OF MEXICAN FOLKWAYS. By Frances Toor. New York: Crown, 
1947. 566 pp. Miss Toor, a professor of folklore at the University of Mexico, was 
one of Bolton’s students in the 1920's. The rich menu of social history offered in this 
volume does credit to her mentor. Notes, bibliography, glossary, and index are all 
there, together with ten color plates and 100 drawings by Carlos Mérida. This work 
of reference will be difficult to supercede. 


WESTWARD EXPANSION: A History of the American Frontier. By Ray Allen 
Billington. New York: Macmillan, 1949. 873 pp. Working along the guidelines laid 
by Turner, Professor Billington of Northwestern sets forth here what he feels Turner 
might have written “had he ever compressed his voluminous researches on the Amer- 
ican frontier” into a single volume. It is doubtful that even Turner could have pro- 
duced a better synthesis or a more eminently readable book. Substantially larger than 
the surveys of Paxson, Riegel, Branch, or Dan E. Clark, this fifth “frontier history” 
combines the best features of each of its predecessors. The last third of the book is 
devoted to the Trans-Mississippi West. Billington’s bibliographical notes are the best 
yet available, not excepting those by Hafen and Rister in Western America. 


VIRGIN LAND: The American West as Symbol and Myth. By Henry Nash Smith. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. 305 pp. (Paperback edition by Vintage, 
1957). Some books defy discussion in a few lines or even in a full-sized review, 
and Professor Smith has one of them here. From the subtitle it will be apparent that 
this is not a history. Indeed, Smith assumes that his reader is altogether conversant 
with the facts of continental expansion. He may assume this too blithely at times, 
for even a specialist could have occasional difficulty in identifying an inference. But 
the book is so significant that this shortcoming must be discounted, and the keenest 
critics have been willing to do so. Virgin Land won the Dunning Award of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and the Bancroft Prize of Columbia University, and it 
has been reissued in paperback by Alfred A. Knopf. Smith’s whole point is that cer- 


tain myths about the West—and certain popular symbols of it — have exercised _ 


profound influence on the full pageant of American life. The searching of Turner's 
thought in the final chapter is brilliant, and this by itself would make the book basic. 
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A TREASURY OF WESTERN FOLKLORE. By Benjamin A. Botkin. With a Fore- 
word by Bernard DeVoto. New York: Crown, 1951. 806 pp. Like Miss Toor’s Mexi- 
can Folkways, also published by Crown, this superior work of reference will not soon 
be outdated. No collector of American folklore has been more assiduous than Botkin, 
or has published a greater variety of it.This is one of his giants, and every student of 
the American West must sometime wrestle with it. 


THE LOOK OF THE OLD WEST. By Foster-Harris. With Illustrations by Evelyn 
Curro. New York: Viking, 1955. 316 pp. Professor Foster-Harris of the University 
of Oklahoma spent years gathering authentic minutiae on what he calls the “real 
glory years of the Old West,” 1865 to 1900. In this attractive book he dwells lovingly 
on the thousands of details of everyday life on the last frontier, and justifies the effort 
by quoting Michelangelo: “Perfection is made up of trifles.” The volume will prove 
a valuable tool to historians who wish to enliven their own writing, and Western 
popularizers and fictionists must already have discovered it. For the occasional reader 
who is not compelled to make notes, The Look of the Old West provides a fascinating 
hour or two. 


THE AMERICAN WEST: The Pictorial Epic of a Continent. By Lucius Beebe and 
Charles Clegg. New York: Dutton, 1955. 511 pp. These two journalists from New 
York, who publish a modern version of Mark Twain's old Territorial Enterprise in 
Virginia City, Nevada, are widely known for their interest in perpetuating the indi- 
vidualistic spirit of the West. Here they present a gargantuan collection of graphic 
materials — sketches, cartoons, photographs, paintings — which were executed in 
the last century by observers and interpreters of Western life. The arrangement is 
topical and quite logical, though the cattle industry seems to have suffered in propor- 
tion to overlarge sections on mining and outlawry. The accurate, vividly written cap- 
tions amount to small essays and make this impressive book an unusually fine source 
for details. 


MEN TO MATCH MY MOUNTAINS: Opening the Far West, 1840-1900. By 
Irving Stone. New York: Doubleday, 1956. 459 pp. Novelist-biographer Stone's con- 
tribution to Doubleday’s “Mainstream of America” series is characteristic both of the 
author and of the set. Here is a prototype of fine episodal history for the casual 
reader. Stone yields little that is new in fact or interpretation, but describes what is 
familiar in a very expert way. His pen portraits of some of the towering figures of 
the West — and some who did not quite match the Rockies — are poignantly drawn; 
his narrative ripples along with the sparkling clarity of a mountain river. Still, while 
the book has much, it does not have everything. Stone’s compass of the Far West is 
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no larger than the four states of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and his native California. 
Further, there is a lack of architecture in the volume, a fundamental lack of design 
which the professional historian will lament. Men to Match My Mountains illustrates 
the convenient cliché of literary critics that no book can satisfy every measurement. 
In Western historical literature this truism is evident to an alarming degree. Save 
perhaps for the Civil War, no topic in American history so captures the imagination 
of the reading public as the story of westward extension, and no field of research re- 
mains richer. Yet the most delightful books on the West are unscholarly, and the 
scholarly products are too often tiresome. Convictions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, formal training in historical technique does not automatically make a writer 
“readable”; and it is equally wrong to assume, as many occasionally do, that every in- 
telligent person is equipped by nature to make sense out of historical data. If only re- 
search scholars somehow could learn to move gracefully across their pages like Stone 
does, or if men of his talent could be schooled thoroughly in historical method! Com- 
mentators abler by far than this one have advanced such suggestions before — as did 
Samuel Eliot Morison in an instructive essay called “History as a Literary Art” — and 
this is hardly the place to belabor the point. But the point itself becomes vastly sig- 
nificant in any consideration of the relationship between the American literary audi- 
ence and historical books. 


THE FAR WESTERN FRONTIER, 1830-1860. By Ray Allen Billington. New 
York: Harper, 1956. 324 pp. As one of forty and more volumes in Harper’s ambitious 
“New American Nation” series, Professor Billington’s Far Western Frontier is lim- 
ited chronologically to three decades. A volume by Walter Prescott Webb of Texas 
is scheduled to deal with the Far West after 1860. Billington’s coverage is 
topically comprehensive, the book is mature and splendidly written, and it provides 
the bibliographical tools that are essential to further investigation by others. Here, 
following Stone’s popularized volume, is a providential example of a scholarly book 
that also exhilarates. 


THIS IS THE WEST. Edited by Robert West Howard. New York: Rand McNally, 
1957. Conceived by Victor Weybright, an ardent “Westerner” and bookman of 
vision, this collection of twenty-five essays is an important solitary in the overview 
literature of the West. No other volume provides a sampling of perceptive modern 
writers on topics of their special interest and competence. Several very familiar 
names in Western historical literature are represented: Walter Prescott Webb, Stan- 
ley Vestal, Charles W. Towne, Ramon F. Adams, James D. Horan, Wayne Gard, 
Edward N. Wentworth, Homer Croy. Other contributors are equally distinguished in 
the world of words. Professor Webb’s introductory essay poses and answers a formid- 
able question: “What Is ‘the West’?” He handles it masterfully. Editor Howard's 
description of “The Setting” is remarkably graphic. Also to be particularly recom- 
mended is the concluding article, “The West Today” by S. Omar Barker. 
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THE GREAT WEST. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Charles Neider. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1958. 457 pp. This large, beautiful book contains fifty-nine 
primary pieces —some 250,000 words— by such participants and first-hand ob- 
servers as Coronado, Vizcaino, Lewis and Clark, Pike, Jedediah Smith, Frémont, 
Crockett, Grenville M. Dodge, Carson, Custer, Cody, Geronimo, Pat F. Garrett, Wash- 
ington Irving, Richard Henry Dana, Jesse Applegate, Parkman, Greeley, Twain, J. 
Ross Browne, Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, and Emerson Hough. One 
hundred fine illustrations add to the value of this documentary collection. 


FRONTIER AMERICA: The Story of the Westward Movement. By Thomas D. 
Clark. New York: Scribner’s, 1959. 832 pp. This text by Professor Clark of Ken- 
tucky is only a few pages shorter than Billington’s Westward Expansion, with which 
it is designed to compete. As such, it is the sixth general history of the American 
Frontier — the sixth large book to illustrate Turner’s concept of 1893 and to follow 
the continental march of the American people westward from the Atlantic. Clark 
may have slightly more extensive a discussion of the Trans-Mississippi West than 
any of his predecessors, and he has incorporated the results of the most recent 
scholarship into both his detail and his interpretation. The maps are particularly 
good, but students may find Billington’s bibliographical notes more useful than 
Clark’s listings. It will be difficult to decide which of the two books is more readable, 


for both are vigorous. And there will be those who prefer the last revision of Riegel’s 
America Moves West for a swift narrative that is sufficiently full. In sum, the sweep- 
ing story of the American frontier — Atlantic to Pacific, as Turner viewed it — has 
been ably synthesized in several scholarly books, three of which are very much in 
print. There scarcely would seem to be need for another. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN WEST: A Pictorial History from Coronado to the Last 
Frontier. By James D. Horan. New York: Crown, 1959. 288 pp. While the westward 
movement has been the subject of much expert consideration in general works, the 
West as a region has not been. Webb’s Great Plains and Caughey’s Pacific Coast are 
examples of the finest in partial coverage of the region; but Western America, the 
1941 survey by Hafen and Rister, represents the sole scholarly effort to span the en- 
tire Trans-Mississippi country over the four centuries of its history. Room remains 
for other books of this scope, further attempts by scholars to reduce the vast region 
to basic historical patterns. Students will welcome such volumes when they appear, 
just as now casual readers will welcome James D. Horan’s wide-ranging pictorial 
treatment of the history of the American West. Here is a delightful book, tastefuily 
decorated with 1,150 pictures of every sort and written with verve. Horan, a former 
journalist, is one of the major producers of a new school of factual writers who are 
concerned with the West. Manifestly he has aptitude in research, and this book ex- 
hibits that his knowledge is large. Professional historians will find the imbalances and 
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structural defects that are obvious, but after all Horan did not prepare the volume for 
their scrutiny. Still it may stimulate some scholars of the 1960's to undertake compre- 
hensive histories of the Trans-Mississippi West. It will challenge them, in any case, 
to overcome pedantry and to put aside the wooden spoons with which professional 
monographs too often are brewed. An artistic chef with bright literary implements 
will be needed to produce for lovers of Western history as palatable a book as this one. 
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JoHN P. CLUM’S 


IT ALL HAPPENED IN TOMBSTONE 


reprinted from 
ARIZONA HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 2, No. 1 (April 1929) 


and annotated by 


JOHN D. GILCHRIESE 


A resident of Glendale, California, Mr. Gilchriese is a member of the Los Angeles 
“Corral” of Westerners. Formerly a teacher, he has been engaged for the past ten 
years in research on the careers of the Earp brothers. He is presently completing 
a two-volume work on this subject. 


{INTRODUCTORY NOTE: On January 13, 1929, Wyatt Earp died in Los 
Angeles in his eightieth year. John P. Clum, one of the pallbearers, wrote this article 
for the Arizona Historical Review a few months later. Clum had first known Earp in 
Tombstone, Cochise County, Arizona Territory, in 1880 when both men arrived in 
that mining camp. Clum, then 29, came to establish a newspaper, the Epitaph, and 
soon he was elected mayor of the town. Earp, a professional gambler and sometime 
policeman, had migrated from Kansas at the age of 32 to seek his fortune on a new 
frontier. The two men met many times in the years that followed. They were together 
in Nome, Alaska, in 1900 while Clum was organizing the Federal postal service and 
Earp was operating the Dexter Saloon. After 1910 both men were living permanently 
in Los Angeles, and their visits over the following years were frequent. In this article 
— which is often cited but seldom seen because of the rarity of the issue of the Review 
in which it appeared —Clum attempted to set forth his recollections of the episodes 
of violence that took place in Tombstone between Crapbes-1881. snc che following 
These dates spanned the so-called “O.K. Corral” gunfight andthe murder of 
organ Earp, after which Wyatt and his brother Virgil left Tombstone. Clum, who 
was 78 when he wrote this article, evidently meant it as a memorial essay to Earp. 
Its inaccuracies are minor and certainly unintentional, but unfortunately its omissions 
and overstatements helped to embellish the myth that already was developing around 
Wyatt Earp’s name. Because Clum was an educated man, a newspapér editor, and a 
first-hand observer, his version of the heyday of Tombstone has the stamp of authen- 
ticity. But, because he was clearly writing to eulogize and because he clearly did not 
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A recent painting by Natalie Norris, curator of the Tombstone Courthouse Histori- 
cal Monument, after the only extant photograph of Clum as a young man. It de- 
picts him at the San Carlos Indian Reservation, where he was the resident agent 
between 1874 and 1877. ; 
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wish to involve his own political feelings in this account, Clum failed to mention 
certain factors which would have thrown searching light on the episodes that have 
come to make up the Tombstone legend. Clum’s article, therefore, has more interest as 
a curiosity than it has value as a study or a source. A far more accurate view of the 
events may be obtained from the direct quotations of Clum’s own paper that appear 
in Douglas D. Martin’s Tombstone’s Epitah (1951), or more conveniently in the 
recent booklet which Martin has called The Earps of Tombstone. Nonetheless, Clum’s 
article deserves to be published again because it is difficult to find in the original. The 
annotations made here are by no means exhaustive ; they are intended only to clarify 
and correct a few points. Since a fully documented study of the Earp brothers is now 
in preparation, these annotations do not carry the references to sources that will be 
included in the forthcoming work. The editor of ARIZONA and the WEST has ex- 
amined the documents in my collection upon which these annotations are based.— 
J.D.G.] 


“HELLO, IKE! Any new war ?” was my very cheerful and innocent salutation. Ike 
gave me a swift glance and carelessly replied, “Oh, nothing in particular.” Ike Clanton 
was standing at the southeast corner of Fourth and Fremont Streets with a Winchester 
rifle in his hands and conversing in low tones with one of his pals. It was about noon 
on October 26, 1881. The day was bright and the air crisp. Tombstone was approach- 
ing the peak of its prosperity, and its cosmopolitan population of ten thousand, or 
more,’ were busy with a multitude of affairs associated with widely varied lines of 
necessary, useful and orderly employment. There was nothing to indicate that impend- 
ing tragedy” which is recalled by the recent death of Wyatt Earp. 

Virgil Earp was our chief of police, and two of his brothers, Wyatt and Morgan, 
were also living in Tombstone.’ I had just left my desk in the Epitaph office (on the 


*It is doubtful that Tombstone’s permanent population, even at the peak of the mining 
boom, ever exceeded 8,000. This is the figure that insurance company investigators approxi- 
mated in 1882. By 1885 the population had declined to 4,500. 


* This statement is significant. Sensational writers have tried to convey the impression that 
the whole town of Tombstone anxiously awaited a “showdown” between the Earps and the 
Clantons. The truth is that only the few individuals directly involved could have known of 
the imminency of conflict. 


* The trail of the Earp brothers to the West has not been adequately discussed. In 1869, 
for example, Nicholas Porter Earp and his several sons settled in Lamar, Missouri, and the 
next year Wyatt ran against his half-brother, N. J. Earp, for the office of city marshal. Wyatt's 
victory, 137 votes to 102, gave him his first job as a peace officer. In Tucson in 1879 Virgil 
Earp was appointed Deputy United States Marshal, and he took oath as Tombstone’s chief 
of police on July 4, 1881. In the Great Register of Cochise County, under date of Dec. 1, 
1881, Wyatt Earp was listed as a saloon keeper. During the fall of 1881 Morgan Earp served 
for six weeks as a special policeman on Virgil's force, substituting for an officer who was ill. 
The oldest of the Earp brothers in Tombstone, James C., was operating a “sampling room” — 
a liquor store — at 434 Allen Street in 1881. 
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north side of Fremont Street just west of Fourth Street ) and was on my way to the 
Grand Hotel on Allen Street for lunch. The Clanton family had lived in the Gila 
Valley, not far from the eastern boundary of the Indian reservation, during the time I 
was in charge of the Apaches at San Carlos.* I formed a casual acquaintance with 
several members of the Clanton clan at that time and had been on speaking terms with 
Ike ever since. Therefore, when I saw him standing on a busy corner of Tombstone at 
high noon, fondling a full-grown Winchester rifle, it is not remarkable that, as | 
passed, I called out pleasantly, “Hello, Ike! Any new war?” The remarkable feature 
of the situation was that Ike actually was out on the warpath, and was at that very 
moment seeking an opportunity to pot our valiant chief of police; and, although I was 
mayor of the city, no hint of this serious situation had yet reached me. But Ike did not 
know that, and obviously he must have regarded my easy off-hand salutation as a grim 
and daring jest. 

I had not proceeded more than a half-dozen paces on Fourth Street when I met 
Charlie Shibell, sheriff of Pima County, who had just come in from Tucson® — and in 
greeting Charlie I forgot all about Ike who, however, passed on up Fourth Street while 
I was asking the sheriff what news he had for the Epitaph. Within a moment or two 
Virgil and Morgan Earp swung around the corner from Fremont Street and walked 
swiftly past us on Fourth Street — each with his six-shooter in his hand.° “What does 
that mean ?” asked Shibell eagerly. “Looks like real trouble,’ was my simple reply. A 
moment later the chief of police had overtaken Clanton near the middle of the block 
and had arrested and disarmed him. 


Very soon I was in possession of the intimate details of the situation that had led up 
to Ike’s arrest. In a recent stage robbery the strong box of Wells, Fargo & Company 
had been looted,’ and the express company had offered a substantial reward for the 
arrest of the robbers — “dead or alive.” The suspects were rustlers* whose whereabouts 


*Newton H. “Old Man” Clanton had settled in the Animas Valley while on his way back 
to Texas from the California gold fields in the early 1850’s. His three motherless sons — Ike, 
Billy, and Phineas — lived with him in the Gila Valley in the mid-1870’s. Later the family 
moved south into the San Pedro Valley. 


* Charles A. Shibell seems to have been merely visiting in Tombstone at the time. If he 
did witness the events of October 26, 1881, he manifested no knowledge and was not called as 
a witness. 


*Clum may have seen this, but it is hard to believe that the Earps would have carried their 
revolvers in their hands. A study of Virgil’s long career as a peace officer reveals that he always 


ae it a psychological advantage to keep his weapons concealed until the actual moment 
of need. 


* This robbery occurred on March 15, 1881, outside Contention City, as the stage proceeded 
toward Benson. The driver, “Bud” Philpott, was killed; the reins of the runaway horses were 
retrieved by the shotgun messenger, Robert Paul, who brought the coach to Benson. Paul's 
subsequent experiences as sheriff of Pima County, and more particularly his role after 1891 as the 
United States Marshal of Arizona Territory, deserve detailed investigation. This remarkable 
man died in 1901 at the age of seventy. 


* Throughout the article Clum refers to the “rustlers,” and it will be seen that he means the 
so-called “cowboys” from the San Simon Valley who spent much time in Tombstone, Charles- 
ton, Galeyville, and the other mining camps. The expression “‘rustler” was not in general use 
in 1880, but Clum’s newspaper often derided the “cowboys.” It should be pointed out that 
Northern Republicans in Arizona often applied this term to Southern Democrats, and partic- 
ularly to Texans. 
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were known to Ike Clanton. Wyatt Earp, as Deputy U. S. Marshal,” told Ike that if he 
would inform him (Wyatt ) as to the whereabouts of the suspects so that he (Wyatt ) 
could arrest them, that he ( Ike) might have the reward. In this arrangement absolute 
secrecy was vital to Ike. Before the arrests could be effected, an incident occurred 
which led Ike to believe that his part in the plot was either known to, or suspected by 
the local agent of the express company;'° and he forthwith blamed Wyatt for the 
jeopardy in which such knowledge of the plot would place him. The facts were that 
the local express agent knew that Wyatt was making efforts to arrest the suspected 
stage robbers, and he happened to see Wyatt talking with Ike. This was the limit of 
his information; but he had, with marvelously stupid indiscretion while in a state of 
mellow intoxication, very confidentially hinted to Ike that he would stand behind any 
arrangement that Ike and Wyatt might make. Wyatt assured Ike that the local express 
agent was merely guessing, but Ike was alarmed and enraged. He refused to be recon- 
ciled to the facts, and decided that the only way to settle the matter was to “shoot it 
out.”24 

The result was that on this particular morning Ike had felt justified in announcing 
to some of his pals that it was his desperate purpose to sally forth with his trusty 
Winchester and kill the first of the Earp trio he chanced to meet on the streets of 
Tombstone. The chief of police had found it necessary to remain on duty the greater 
part of the previous night, and was still resting at his home when Clanton started out 
on his manhunt. As soon as Virgil was informed that some deadly bullets were being 
held in readiness to penetrate his person whenever he might appear in the heart of the 
city, he dressed hastily and, with his brother Morgan, proceeded without hesitation to 
search out the asserted deadly bullets — with the result that Ike was arrested about 
twelve o'clock. Inasmuch as Ike was on the streets hunting the chief of police with the 
announced intention of killing him on sight, the chief of police would have been justi- 
fied in killing Ike on sight; but, instead of taking advantage of that privilege, he 
simply arrested and disarmed Ike and took him before Judge Wallace, who assessed a 
fine of $25 for carrying concealed weapons — Ike having on a belt of cartridges and a 
six-shooter which were concealed under his coat. The arrest was made without bluster 


* As already indicated (n. 3), it was Virgil Earp who held the commission of Deputy United 
States Marshal. 


* The local Wells Fargo agent, Marshall Williams, was a businessman in Tombstone. He 
left town shortly after the departure of the Earps in 1882, and his part in the affairs of the 
brothers has not yet been fully revealed. 


“ At this point Clum should have made mention of the robbery of the Bisbee stage in early 
September, 1881, as a factor which contributed greatly to the friction between the Earps and 
the “cowboys.” Wells, Fargo & Company lost $2,500 in this robbery and the agent, Williams, 
was profoundly disturbed. He, Wyatt, and Morgan Earp left immediately for Bisbee, accom- 
panied by Deputy Sheriff William M. “Billy” Breakenridge. They arrested Pete Spence, a Texan, 
and also his friend and fellow-Texan T. C. “Frank” Stillwell who, like Breakenridge, had been 
deputized by Sheriff John H. Behan of Cochise County. The arrest of Spence infuriated the 
Clantons, and the arrest of Stillwell angered Behan. 
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or particular disturbance. The chief may have struck Ike as he seized Ike’s rifle, but 
there was no struggle. Ike and his pal did not put up any fight, and they were not 
injured by the police.’? 

An hour later Billy Clanton — Ike’s brother — and Frank and Tom McLowery rode 
into Tombstone. These fresh arrivals were joined by Billy Claybourne and the bunch 
held a conference with Ike.* Their attitude was decidedly warlike. They purchased 
some additional ammunition at Spangenberg’s. The air was charged with rumors of 
an impending clash. It was decided that the Clantons and the McLowerys should be 
required to lay aside their arms until they were ready to leave the city, but these 
desperados determined they would not be disarmed. Thus the very serious situation 
resolved itself into a question of law and order. Was the police force of Tombstone 
to be bullied and cowed ? What would the future hold for our citizens if it should be 
announced that the city government had proved too weak to resist an invasion of 
representatives of that lawless element which then had its temporary habitat in the 
country adjacent to Tombstone ?** These exceedingly vital questions were speedily 
and decisively answered. 

About two o'clock that afternoon our chief of police, Virgil Earp, accompanied by 
his two brothers, Wyatt and Morgan, and Doc Holliday,’> moved west on Fremont 
Street. A few paces beyond the Epitaph office’* they met the two Clantons and the two 
McLowerys and Billy Claybourne. The battle was short but swift. Frank and Tom 
McLowery and Billy Clanton were killed, and Virgil and Morgan Earp were wounded. 


I went to Arizona in 1874. My first visit to Tombstone was late in 1879. Early in 
1880 I decided to establish the Epztaph in that mining camp, and the first issue of that 
paper appeared on May 1, 1880.'* The first time I ever heard of the Earp brothers was 


“ Virgil Earp seized Ike’s Winchester with his left hand and, using his revolver, stunned 
Clanton by hitting him on the side of the head. 


*In the contemporary newspapers the names were spelled “McLowry” and “Claiborne.” 
The correct spelling was ‘““McLaury.” 


“This reference, which suggests the importance of the public question of the dignity of the 
police force, is quite misleading. Clum nowhere makes it clear that the bad feeling between 
the Earps and the Clantons, and particularly between Wyatt Earp and Sheriff John H. Behan, 
was personal in nature. It is possible, of course, that Clum never learned the entire story: but 
certainly he knew that Wyatt had been Behan’s unsuccessful rival for the office of sheriff of 
Cochise County. 


* John H. Holliday had known Wyatt Earp in Kansas and was his close friend and gambling 
companion. 


* The precise location of the famous gunfight of Oct. 26, 1881, is a matter of debate. Pop- 
ularly, of course, it is called the “Fight at the O. K. Corral.” 


* Clum, a New Yorker, had been a student at Rutgers University before going west for reasons 
of health in 1870. After three years with the Army Signal Corps at Santa Fe, he came to the San 
Carlos Indian Reservation as agent in 1874. In 1877 he became editor of the Citizen in Tucson, 
and subsequently published papers at Florence and Harshaw. In February, 1880, he gave up the 
editorship of the Citizen and moved to Tombstone. 
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in the early part of 1880 at the time City Marshal White was killed by Curly Bill. 
Wyatt Earp arrested Curly Bill and took him to Tucson. Wyatt was a Deputy United 
States Marshal at that time and made the arrest in the course of his official duties.'® 

The regular election of the “Village of Tombstone” was held on January 4, 1881. 
Robert Eccleston and Mark P. Shaffer had been nominated for the office of mayor, but 
less than a week before the election Eccleston withdrew and my name was substituted. 
The votes for mayor totaled 697, of which Shaffer received 165 votes and Clum 532 
votes. A total of 688 votes were cast for city marshal. The candidates were Ben Sippy 
and Howard Lee. Sippy was “our candidate”!® and he received 502 votes, and Lee 186 
votes. The total number of votes cast indicated that Tombstone was rapidly moving 
out of the “village” class, and the large majority of votes cast for Sippy and myself 
proved that we were on the popular side of local controversies. The councilmen 
elected were George A. Pridham, J. A. Kelly, Godfrey Tribolet and Smith Grey. 

The first meeting of this common council was held on January 12, 1881, at which 
time my message was “read, accepted and ordered filed.” A charter had been granted 
to the “City of Tombstone,” and in my message I called attention to the fact that no 
application had yet been made for a copy of that charter, and recommended that this 
be done at once. A copy of the charter was obtained and the common council pro- 
ceeded to organize the city government under said charter. Of course, we had to pre- 
pare, revise and adopt a bunch of city ordinances — and that was a big job, I can 
assure you. No salaries were provided for either the mayor or the councilmen. 

And now we are getting back to the story of the Earp brothers. I think it was the 
latter part of May {1881} when I left Tombstone for a trip to “the States” and, among 
other things, I was authorized to purchase a fire engine for our fast-growing city. This 
I obtained at Watertown, N. Y. It was one of those famed old man-powered engines. 
On the train returning, just east of Benson, we saw a great column of smoke rising 
over the hills to the south. I tried to make my fellow passengers believe we had a live 
volcano over there, but when I arrived at Benson I learned that Tombstone was burn- 
ing. It was about midnight when I rolled into Tombstone on the stage from Benson. 
This was our first big fire — and a disastrous one.”° The following day I learned that 
during my absence Ben Sippy, the city marshal, had decamped,”* leaving the city with- 
out a police head; that Virgil Earp, with the approval of the city councilmen, had as- 
sumed that responsibility in the emergency, and that he had rendered a most efficient 


. 


* Fred White was shot to death in October, 1880, by “Curly Bill” Brocius, alleged leader of 
the “cowboys.” Wyatt Earp at this time was a deputy sheriff of Pima County, not a Federal 
Marshal. Not until Oct. 28, 1880—six months after Clum had begun his paper in Tombstone— 
was Wyatt’s name first mentioned i in the Epitaph. 


* Clum seems to have meant that Sippy was the Republican candidate. 
” The date of the fire was June 22, 1881. 


* Ben Sippy received a two-week leave of absence in June. He then resigned, received a sum 
of money, and returned to his home in St. Louis. 
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and satisfactory service. The result was that Virgil was retained as chief of police? 
until he was so seriously wounded on the night of December 28, 1881. 

Thus it will appear that, for six months during my administration as mayor of 
Tombstone, Virgil Earp held the position of chief of police. Obviously, I came to 
know him well — and liked him very much. He was a courageous and efficient officer. 
Once he arrested me for fast riding. I was a resident of Tombstone all of the time the 
Earp brothers were there. I knew Virgil and Wyatt and Morgan and Jimmy. They all 
had the reputation of being handy and effective with a six-shooter, but I always re- 
garded them as law-abiding and orderly citizens — and I was not a “tenderfoot.” I 
came to New Mexico ten years before, in 1871, at the age of twenty. On that trip I 
saw the buffalo and the picturesque buffalo hunters in broad hats and buckskins. From 
August, 1874, until July, 1877, I was in charge of the Apache Indians. I had been 
active on the frontier and knew something of the character of its citizens. 

In these circumstances I am quite sure that Wyatt would have felt amused if he had 
known that I quite approved of his stature and personality when I first knew him. 
Above six feet in height, well proportioned, erect, hair a bit long but neatly kept, a 
royal mustache, a broad hat and a frock coat—I still have a clear vision of that 
dignified figure walking calmly along Allen Street. Wyatt's manner, though friendly, 
suggested a quiet reserve. His facial features were strong, positive and pleasing. His 
habitual expression was serious, with a gracious smile when the occasion warranted 
it — but his mirth was never boisterous (as my own was apt to be). In fact, about the 
time I was elected mayor of Tombstone, Wyatt was quite my ideal of the strong, 
manly, serious and capable peace officer, equally unperturbed whether he was antici- 
pating a meeting with a friend or a foe. And yet, with all of these sterling qualities 
so necessary to the make-up of an efficient peace officer on duty in and about Tomb- 
stone during 1881,”* only once during the entire time he was a resident of Tombstone 
did he bring his deadly six-shooter into effective action against a foe, and that was on 
the afternoon of October 26, 1881, in the fight with the Clantons and the McLowerys. 

The Clanton clan had a “ranch” west from Tombstone, in the San Pedro Valley, 
which was headquarters for the outlaws in that section and which served as a sort of 
clearing-house for the cattle stolen in Mexico by the rustlers and smuggled across the 
line down that valley. “Old Man” Clanton had been killed on one of his cattle-rustling 
taids into Mexico. The McLowery brothers had a “ranch” about twenty-five miles 
east from Tombstone, in the Sulphur Springs Valley, where they harbored and fed the 
cattle thieves and other desperadoes of that locality, and looked after the interests of 
those rustlers who “imported” their stolen stock by way of Agua Prieta. Each of these 


* See n. 3. A bond of $5,000 was required. Evidently some of Virgil Earp’s friends, political 
or otherwise, put up the money. 


* This assessment of Earp does not include a detail of which Clum must have been perfectly 
well aware. Wyatt came to Tombstone as a professional gambler, and he remained an addicted 
gambler throughout his life. Poker and faro provided his livelihood in Kansas, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Alaska, and California. While in Tombstone he had an interest in Milt Joyce’s Oriental 
Saloon at Fifth and Allen. 


* Not in Mexico, but by Mexicans in Guadalupe Canyon near Gillespie, New Mexico, on Aug. 
13, 1881. 
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two “ranches” was recognized as a rendezvous and asylum for as tough an assortment 
of cattle thieves, stage robbers, murderers and all-around crooks and criminals as ever 
assembled on any frontier.”® 

I had no positive evidence, but I felt justified in believing that Ike had sent word to 
the clan that he was starting out single-handed to kill a few members of the Earp 
family, and that upon receipt of this information Billy Clanton and Frank and Tom 
McLowery rushed to his assistance in the city. These well-known leaders of the rust- 
lers came to Tombstone and defied our laws and the officers we had appointed to en- 
force those laws. Not only that, but Ike Clanton had actually appeared upon our streets 
that day carrying a rifle in his hands and had declared that he intended to kill our chief 
of police on sight. I myself saw Ike holding the rifle as he was standing at one of the 
principal street intersections, and spoke to him only a few moments before he was 
arrested, as heretofore stated. An hour and a half later these outlaws from the 
“ranches” — Ike and Billy Clanton and Frank and Tom McLowery (and Billy Clay- 
bourne was with them) — refused to surrender their arms when ordered to do so by 
Sheriff Behan in person,?* and determined to carry on with their desperate and deadly 
plan to shoot it out with the police — and they did. 

The fight took place in a broad street?’ and in broad daylight. Three of the rustlers 
were killed. Virgil Earp, our chief of police, and his brother Morgan were wounded, 
and Doc Holliday told mea bullet had grazed his back just above his hips. That Virgil 
and Morgan Earp were not killed was not due to any lack of deadly purpose on the 
part of the rustlers. The bullets that wounded these two officers were fired with the 
most determined purpose to kill. Morgan’s wound was serious and a deviation of an 
inch in the course of the bullet would have killed him instantly. The rustlers shot to 
kill. They had come from their “ranches” to the City of Tombstone for that purpose. 
Shortly after their arrival in Tombstone that day they had purchased additional am- 
munition with which to shoot to kill, and that deadly purpose was uppermost in their 
minds when they refused to surrender their arms to Sheriff Behan a very short time 
before the fight. Ike Clanton’s life was spared that noon when he was out on the streets 
hunting for the chief of police, and finally discovered him, and again his life was 
spared in the fight when he threw up his hands and declared he was not armed. 

There has been much discussion as to who fired the first shot in this street battle. 
This question is utterly unimportant to me, though I believe that the rustlers shot 
first. My chief of police told me so at the time, and Wyatt Earp repeated the same story 
to me within a week before he died. It was my habit to caution my Apache Police, 
when hunting renegades and murderers, to be sure at all times to have their rifles in 
prime condition and loaded, so that if shooting seemed inevitable they could do it 


“ These statements seem exaggerated and over-dramatic. It should be pointed out again that 
Clum was a Northerner and a Republican while the Clantons were Democratic Southerners. 


* Behan, a Missourian who had come to Arizona during the Civil War, was friendly with 
mp of the Southerners in Cochise County. This included the “cowboys” that he now attempted 
to placate. 


* See n. 16. 
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first. I do not think that an officer of the law should offer himself as a target for the 
bullets of every thug and bandit and desperado he may be called upon to apprehend, 
and to wait until the criminal has missed him a couple of times— or has mortally 
wounded him — before he joins in the shooting. Anyhow, I always cautioned my 
police — both red-skin and pale-face — that in any meeting with renegades or other 
desperate outlaws, if there was to be any shooting, they should be prepared to join in 
the fray with disconcerting alacrity and deadly effect, for the reason that society could 
much better afford to lose a score or two of rustlers and bandits than to sacrifice one 
efficient peace officer. The Review for July, 1928, contains my story of the capture of 
Geronimo at Ojo Caliente, N.M., on the morning of April 21, 1877,7* and in that 
narrative emphasis is given to my specific directions that every member of my Apache 
Police Force should be supplied with thirty rounds of ammunition and have his gun 
loaded, in order that if a fight was precipitated we might be able to deliver an initial 
persuasive volley into the ranks of the hostiles without hesitation or delay. Strict ob- 
servance of such vital details often averts bloodshed, as I am convinced it did on that 
occasion at Ojo Caliente. 

Sheriff Behan’s testimony at hearing before Judge Spicer,?° as published in the 
Nugget, a local newspaper friendly to the sheriff's administration,®° may be reduced 
to its lowest terms as follows: About half past one or two o'clock on the afternoon of 
October 26, 1881, Behan saw a crowd gathering at the corner of Fourth and Allen 
Streets, and heard talk of an impending clash between the Earps and the cowboys. 
Behan met Virgil Earp who told him the rustlers were in town looking for a fight. 
Behan told Virgil he better disarm the rustlers (Virgil had already arrested and dis- 
armed Ike Clanton). Virgil said he would give them a chance to fight. Behan walked 
one block to the corner of Fourth and Fremont Streets where he met Frank McLowery 
and ordered him to surrender his arms, but McLowery refused to obey his order. 
Behan and McLowery then walked west on Fremont Street less than a block, where 
they met Ike Clanton, Billy Clanton, Tom McLowery and Billy Claybourne. Behan 
ordered them to surrender their arms. Frank McLowery, as spokesman for the cow- 
boys, again refused to obey the sheriff's orders. Behan then ordered them to go to his 
office and surrender their arms. The cowboys ignored this order also. Behan then saw 
Wyatt, Virgil and Morgan Earp and Doc Holliday approaching on Fremont Street, 
whereupon he ordered the cowboys to remain there while he went to stop the police. 
Behan walked “twenty-two or three steps” when he met the police and told them not 
to go any further as he intended to arrest and disarm the cowboys. 


* The reference is to Clum’s article, “Geronimo,” Arizona Historical Review, v. 1 (July 
1928), pp. 14-19. This was the first of three consecutive articles on the subject by Clum, who 
was the most prolific contributor to the Review in its early years. 


* After warrants for murder had been brought against the three Earps and Holliday, Judge 
Will Spicer set bail at $10,000 for each man. The hearings began on October 30, with Ike 
Clanton and Behan testifying for the prosecution. The Earps were able to bring in eight wit- 
nesses for the defense, and Judge Spicer dismissed the case on December 1. 


* A. E. Fay’s Nugget, the Democratic paper in Tombstone, was sometimes referred to by Re- 
publicans as the “cowboy” press. 
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When Sheriff Behan saw the crowd gathering at Fourth and Allen Streets and heard 
the talk of an impending combat, he did not summon his deputies nor a posse 
comitatus to aid him in enforcing his authority. When the cowboys refused to obey 
his command to surrender their arms he did nothing, personally or otherwise, to 
compel compliance with his orders. In fact, it appears that his final meeting with the 
cowboys served only as a last minute warning to them to be prepared for the antici- 
pated coming of the city police. Sheriff Behan’s testimony relative to his action in this 
affair admits of two interpretations: either he was unable to enforce his authority 
against the rustlers, or he acquiesced in the belligerent attitude of the rustlers with the 
hope that they might prove the superior marksmen in the impending battle.** 

Some of the partisans of the rustlers have appealed to public sentiment by em- 
phasizing the fact that Billy Clanton was a mere youth, and alleging that he had 
promised his mother that he would never “die with his boots on.” If Billy Clanton 
sincerely desired to keep this alleged promise to his mother, he was deliberately taking 
desperate chances on that October 26th when, instead of obeying the command of the 
sheriff to surrender his arms and deport himself as an orderly citizen, he elected to 
ignore the sheriff's authority and to support his more mature companions in the 
prospective battle with the officers of the law. In fact, he made himself an outlaw when 
he refused to obey the orders of the sheriff; and if the sheriff had undertaken to com- 
pel obedience to his orders, as he should have done, he would have been justified in 
shooting Billy Clanton if he persisted in his defiance of those orders. Whatever may 
have been his previous pledges to his companions, Billy had the opportunity to retire 
from the plot with honor when ordered to do so by the sheriff. He elected to disobey 
the sheriff and to fight the police. Billy Clanton made an unwise decision; but, if the 
record of his part in the street battle is correct, Billy was game — for he continued to 
fight as long as his strength and ammunition lasted. Another thing: We are told that 
“Billy the Kid” was only twenty-one years old when he was killed by Sheriff Pat 
Garrett, and that in his brief career the “Kid” had killed twenty-one men —a dead 
man for every year of his young life.*? Today a majority of our bandits are mere 
youths. The police authorities will tell you that a “mere youth” with a handy gun 
and a hostile purpose may prove to be an exceedingly dangerous foe. 

Occasionally the story writers have referred to Morgan Earp as a policeman. I have 
understood that Morgan performed some service outside the city as a Deputy U. S. 
Marshal under the direction of his brother Wyatt, but Morgan never was a member of 
the Tombstone police force, and the only time within my knowledge that he ever 


™"Clum seems to be trying hard here to prove that Behan was either an accomplice of the 
“rustlers” or a totally incompetent officer. The fact is that Behan was friendly with the Clantons 
—they were Southerners together—and he did not like Wyatt Earp, but his friction with Wyatt 
had a deep personal basis. There can be little doubt that Behan was an able officer and a man of 
integrity and courage. His later career shows this: he was warden of the Territorial Prison at 
Yuma, served in the Spanish-American War, served in the American brigade during the Boxer 
Rebellion in China, and finally became the code clerk in the Arizona Legisalture. 


“ Tt is curious that Clum should repeat the legend of Billy the Kid to establish his point here. 
He certainly knew how patently false it was. 
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assisted his brother Virgil in the execution of his duties as chief of police was on 
October 26, 1881.** The same was true of Doc Holliday, and I have always felt that 
his selection on that occasion was a very unfortunate one. But the chief of police was 
in need of dependable support, as the rustlers were in a desperate mood, and Frank 
McLowery was reputed to be unerring in his aim with a six-shooter and an exceed- 
ingly dangerous adversary in actual combat. 

During the 365 days of my official administration as mayor of the City of Tomb- 
stone there were but three murders committed within the city limits. That is as near 
as we came to having “a dead man for breakfast every morning.” It is my recollection 
that in each of the above instances the murderer was arrested by Deputy Marshal 
Wyatt Earp. The above total of violent deaths for the year does not include the three 
men killed in the street battle with the police. Clever colorful writers have added much 
to the wild and woolly reputation of Tombstone. Murders committed in Charleston, 
Galeyville, San Simon, or anywhere in southeastern Arizona and even in New Mexico 
and Texas, have been included in the story of Tombstone; and all of this blood and 
thunder stuff is hooked up in such intimate fashion that the reader gets the impression 
that old Tombstone was a hell-roarin’ town all right, all right. So far as the population 
of the city and its immediate environs are concerned, they were as orderly and law- 
abiding as any community of equal size anywhere, and one’s life was no more in 
danger in Tombstone than elsewhere — so far as the bona fide residents of Tombstone 
were concerned. 

It is true that there was a very desperate and dangerous element at that time in the 
country adjacent to Tombstone, which made their rendezvous at the “ranches” main- 
tained for that purpose by the Clantons and the McLowerys, as I have before stated. 
This element was more or less nomadic and included outlaws and desperadoes who 
pursued various lines of depredations and deviltry. It was against this aggregation of 
cattle thieves and stage robbers and all-around badmen and blustering gunfighters 
that the good citizens of Tombstone had to protect themselves. This situation was 
aggravated by the fact that there was a general feeling among the citizens of Tomb- 
stone that the peace officers of the county, under the administration of Sheriff John 
H. Behan, were inclined to employ the soothing methods of parley and palaver and 
palliation in dealing with this dangerous nomadic element in the country round about 
Tombstone, and thus avoid the hazards that would be involved in the fearless pursuit, 
apprehension, prosecution, and punishment of these defiant criminals — which both 
duty and justice demanded. This unfortunate situation only served to aggravate the 
menace to the peace and safety of the city. 

So serious was this menace considered that there was organized a “Citizens’ Safety 
Committee” of between one and two hundred of the representative business and pro- 
fessional men of the city, for the purpose of supporting the duly authorized officers of 
the law in maintaining order within the city limits and protecting the lives and prop- 
erty of citizens — particularly in the event of an invasion by the lawless outside 
element ; and, as mayor, I was the representative head of this committee. All members 
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of this committee were properly armed and pledged to assemble on call in front of 
my Office in the Epitaph Building on Fremont Street. The Vizina Hoisting Works was 
located within the city, and a certain signal from the Vizina whistle was agreed upon 
as an emergency call for this committee to report for duty. A detachment of this 
Citizens’ Safety Committee, fully armed and marching in a column of twos, reported 
to me in front of the Epitaph office within ten minutes after the fight on October 26. 
The fight occurred on Fremont Street less than a hundred yards from the Epitaph 
building. I distinctly remember that the first “set of twos” was made up of Colonel 
William Herring, attorney at law, and Milton Clapp, cashier of the local bank. Colonel 
Herring was tall and portly, with an imposing personal dignity, while Milton Clapp 
was short and lean and wore large spectacles. The striking contrast in stature and 
bearing between these two leaders of the column registered an indelible picture on 
the retina of my trained military eye that still intrudes as a flash of comedy in an 
exceedingly grave situation. 

It was in view of the foregoing facts and circumstances that I sustained the action 
of the city police in the street battle of October 26, 1881, both as mayor of the city and 
as editor of the Epitaph. Virgil, Wyatt and Morgan Earp and Doc Holliday had a pre- 
liminary hearing before Judge Spicer and were acquitted. Soon after this it was 
rumored about town that several residents of Tombstone had been marked for death 
by the rustler clan; and I was assured that my name was written well up toward the 
head of their grim list which, besides myself, included the Earp brothers, Doc Holli- 
day, Judge Spicer, Tom Fitch, Marshall Williams and one or two others whose names 
I do not now recall. And, in order that we might more fully realize the certainty of our 
fate, it was whispered that the “death list” had been prepared with most spectacular 
and dramatic ceremonials, enacted at midnight within the recesses of a deep canyon, 
during which the names of the elect had been written in blood drawn from the veins 
of a murderer. Not one of those whose names appeared on this blood-red “death list” 
would be permitted to escape from Tombstone alive.** 


{At this point in his article, Clum enters a long and rather tiresome play- 
by-play description of his experiences on the night of December 14, 1881. 
He was going by stage to Benson, where he planned to entrain for Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a Christmas visit with his parents. The coach was at- 
tacked by riders whose sole intention, Clum believes, was to kill him; he 
escaped in the darkness and wandered over the desert on foot, barely miss- 
ing the open shafts of several abandoned mines and arriving at Benson 
in time for breakfast the following morning. The account is undoubtedly 
true in its major details, but it is too extended for reproduction here.} 


That the attack on the coach on the night of December 14 was made with murder- 
ous intent, and that the rustler gang were determined to carry out the death threats 


“ Clum’s effort at melodrama here is hardly a credit to him. If rumors were current in Tomb- 
stone that such a ridiculous pact had been made by the “cowboys,” only a fool could have be- 
lieved them. It is hard to accept Clum’s statement that such stories were spreading. 
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made against myself and others, is fully substantiated by subsequent events. On 
December 17 Judge Spicer received an anonymous letter warning him that it was 
“only a matter of time,” and that he would “get it sooner or later.” About eleven thirty 
o'clock on the night of December 28, as Virgil Earp was passing at Fifth and Allen 
Streets on his way to his rooms in the Cosmopolitan Hotel, three hidden assassins fired 
upon him five times with shotguns loaded with buckshot; and, although he escaped 
death by the narrowest of margins, he was months recovering from his desperate 
wounds and was mained for life. I was then in Washington, D. C., and the news- 
papers of that city gave extended telegraphic accounts of this cowardly attempt at 
midnight assassination. The sheriff's group of county peace officers did not apprehend 
any of the gang of five or six desperadoes who attacked the coach on the night of 
December 14, nor any of the three murderous assassins who shot Virgil Earp on the 
night of December 28. The arm of the law did not intervene to halt or restrain the 
cowardly execution of the death threats. A little more than two months after the 
attack on Virgil Earp, and soon after my return from Washington, two members of 
this gang of skulking assassins crept into an alley at midnight and each fired a shot 
through a back window. One of these shots mortally wounded Morgan Earp, who was 
playing a game of pool a few paces from the back window. The other shot barely 
missed Wyatt Earp as he sat watching the game. The plan and purpose and hope of 
the assassins was to kill Wyatt Earp also, and his life was spared simply because their 
aim was faulty. 

The parents of the Earp brothers were then living in Colton, California, and it was 
decided that Morgan's body should be sent there for burial. As Virgil had recovered 
sufficiently to permit of his removal, it was deemed best taat he should go to Colton 
at the same time. Jimmy was selected to accompany Morgan’s body and Virgil through 
to Colton. But danger of further attack upon Virgil lurked by the wayside between 
Tombstone and Benson, and possibly as far as Tucson. For this reason several men, 
mounted and heavily armed, escorted the conveyances to Benson. Wyatt and Warren 
and two others boarded the train at Benson and accompanied Virgil and Jimmy to 
Tucson. There Wyatt escorted Virgil to the dining room for supper. Upon returning 
to the train, as Wyatt stepped on the platform of the Pullman car in which Virgil had 
his berth, he caught sight of a man with a gun skulking about a flat car on the op- 
posite side of the train and whom he quickly recognized as Jack Stillwell. Wyatt was 
carrying a shotgun. As soon as Stillwell saw that he had been discovered and recog- 
nized, he started along the train toward the engine. Wyatt followed close behind him. 
Although it was growing dark the two men had no difficulty in recognizing each 
other. Shots were heard just as the train pulled out of the station. Early next morning 
Stillwell’s body was found beside the tracks. An examination showed that he had died 
from gunshot wounds.*® 


* The dead man was T. C. “Frank” Stillwell, Behan’s deputy and the younger brother of the 
noted Army scout, Simpson E. “Comanche Jack” Stillwell. Clum’s error in identification may 
have arisen from haste, from failing memory, or from the fact that it was rumored after Frank’s 
death that Jack Stillwell was coming from Oklahoma to seek revenge. The date of Frank Still- 
well’s death was March 20, 1882. 
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I have never doubted that Stillwell was one of the party that attacked the coach on 
the night of December 14, and Wyatt was convinced that he was one of the pair that 
killed Morgan. It was evident that he was at the station at Tucson with the hope that, 
under the shelter of the flat cars and the semi-darkness, he might kill another of the 
Earp brothers without danger to himself, or disclosing his identity if successful, But 
he attempted to play the game of cowardly murder once too often. The lust for 
blood —and the train schedule — lured the assassin into the open before it was en- 
tirely dark, and that venture cost him his life. If Wyatt Earp killed him, he was justi- 
fied on the grounds of self-defense. Not that he feared Stillwell at the moment; Wyatt 
never feared anyone who would face him in the open. But he thought of the bullets 
that had leaped from ambush in the darkness and had maimed Virgil, and killed 
Morgan, and barely missed himself. He knew that the bravest are helpless against the 
midnight session. He knew that his life would be in jeopardy any night as long as 
Stillwell lived. He knew that Stillwell had come to the station that evening for the 
purpose of killing Virgil or himself or, if possible, both of them; and that this was the 
first time that either of his brothers or himself had been allowed even a glimpse of any 
of the murder-clan who had, for months, persistently menaced them with death in 
the dark. If Wyatt Earp killed Jack Stillwell in that Tucson twilight, there was ample 
provocation for the act. 

The rustler clan had indulged in outlawry in the region round about Tombstone 
unhindered and unafraid. And they found it convenient to take time-and-a-half off 
from their regular occupation as stock thieves and smugglers to threaten the Earp 
brothers and myself and others with death. They attacked the coach I was traveling in. 
They seriously wounded Virgil Earp, and killed Morgar. Earp, and shot at Wyatt 
Earp. But in the four months during which these threats and attacks were made, the 
sheriff's force was unable to apprehend any of the skulking criminals who were the 
perpetrators of these savage threats and attacks. No arrests were made. 

Wyatt Earp and his party returned to Tombstone about the time Jack Stillwell’s 
body was found beside the tracks near the railway station at Tucson. There were no 
witnesses to the killing of Stillwell; but Sheriff Behan, upon receipt of telegraphic 
advices from Tucson, decided that Wyatt Earp and his party should be arrested and 
charged with the death of Stillwell. Wyatt did not care to commit suicide by sur- 
rendering to the rustler clan, so he decided to leave the county. Wyatt then had with 
him his brother Warren, Doc Holliday and three others. As they were about to leave 
Tombstone, Sheriff Behan appeared and said: “Wyatt, I want to see you.” Wyatt 
calmly replied: “Johnny, you may see me once too often.” No arrests were made. A 
day or so later a body bearing gunshot wounds was found in the adjacent hills, and 
the dead man was believed to have been one of the pair that killed Morgan Earp.*° 
A sheriff's posse of rustlers, under the leadership of Curly Bill, waylaid the Earp 


This was Florentino Cruz, or “Indian Charley,” allegedly an employee of Frank Stillwell’s 
friend Pete Spence. Spence operated a wood camp in the Dragoon Mountains, but was not there 
when Wyatt Earp and his band rode up. 
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party, and in the fight that ensued, Wyatt killed Curly Bill.*” Sheriff Behan, with 
a posse of representative rustlers, followed the trail of the Earp party northward, but 
decided that it would be indiscreet to overtake them. Substantial aid was rendered 
Wyatt at this time by his friends in Tombstone and in the Sulphur Springs Valley, 
and he was able to continue on through New Mexico and into Colorado. No arrests 
were made. 

In some of the so-called colorful tales of the Southwest the Earp boys have been 
classed as “gunmen,” and occasionally Wyatt has been dubbed a “two-gun man.” 
These terms exaggerate the facts, although it is admitted that Wyatt was a better 
man with one gun than most of the blustering badmen would have been with a half 
dozen. But if my memory is loyal, neither Wyatt nor Virgil, even when serving as 
peace officers, ever made a conspicuous display of their weapons unless the attitude 
of the disturbers of the peace made such a display desirable. It is a remarkable fact 
that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, none of the Earp boys ever fired a single 
shot within the city limits during their entire residence in Tombstone—excepting 
in the fight on the afternoon of October 26, 1881. It is true that, subsequent to the 
street battle, those of us who had been threatened with death seldom ventured out 
unarmed—particularly at night. On the date of the death of Morgan Earp there was 
an entertainment in the evening at Schieffelin Hall. Among those who attended that 
entertainment were Wyatt and Morgan Earp and myself. Each of us had concealed 
about our person an approved “45” six-shooter. Within half an hour after the con- 
clusion of that entertainment, Morgan met his death beside the pool table while a 
second bullet barely missed Wyatt as he sat close by watching the game. But Wyatt 
was watching more than the game of pool, and the circumstances attending Mor- 
gan’s death furnished a conspicuous demonstration of the fact that even approved 
“45” six-shooters in capable hands are impotent against the attacks of midnight 
assassins. 

It is well known that the rustler clan frequently amused themselves by “shooting 
up” the smaller towns in southeastern Arizona — Charleston, Galeyville, San Simon, 
etc. They were warned not to start that sort of entertainment in Tombstone. The 
Citizens’ Safety Committee was organized as an offset (or asset) in such an emer- 
gency. But our greatest assets, in the matter of the peaceful enforcement of law and 
order within the city limits, were the personalities of Wyatt and Virgil Earp: Wyatt 
as Deputy United States Marshal, and Virgil as chief of police. The blustering rustlers 
knew they could not intimidate these peace officers, and therefore they did not attempt 
any “shoot-em-up” frolics in Tombstone. When the pseudo badmen came face to face 
with either or both of these officers, they obligingly quit before any shooting began. 


* Clum’s Epitaph printed a spectacular account of the so-called “battle at Burleigh Springs,” 
a place eight miles south of Tombstone in the Mustang Mountains. Wyatt Earp always claimed 
to have killed “Curly Bill” in this affray, but there is no substantial evidence that Brocius died 
here. He disappeared from Arizona, but may have returned to Texas or settled in Mexico. One 
of the last to hear Wyatt Earp’s claim was Professor Frank C. Lockwood of the University of 
Arizona, who in 1927 listened to stories of how Earp killed not only Brocius but also John Ring- 
ry f= so Ringo”), whose body was found in July, 1882. By that time Wyatt Earp had 

to Colorado. 
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The result was peace without victory. The only exception to this rule was that very 
unfortunate affair on October 26, 1881, when the rustlers demanded a showdown and 
determined to “shoot it out.” Virgil Earp was chief of police, and Wyatt Earp was 
Deputy United States Marshal; and the fact that the Citizens’ Safety Committee was 
organized for the purpose of supporting them, in maintaining law and order within 
the city limits, evinces the confidence which the leading citizens of Tombstone enter- 
tained toward both Virgil and Wyatt in their respective capacities as dependable and 
efficient peace officers, serving under trying conditions that were liable at any moment 
to prove a test for the best. 

Frequently it has happened that men who have served as peace officers on the 
frontier have craved notoriety in connection with their dealings with the outlaw 
element of their time. Wyatt Earp deprecated such notoriety, and during his last illness 
he told me that for many years he had hoped the public would weary of the narratives 
— distorted with fantastic and fictitious embellishments — that were published from 
time to time concerning him, and that his last years might be passed in undisturbed 
obscurity. Thirty years ago I suggested to him that the story of his life might prove a 
profitable enterprise. The plan was discussed, but never carried out. Shortly before his 
death he told me that peaceful retirement had appealed to him more than profit ob- 
tained through the medium of publicity. Nevertheless the colorful, fantastic, and 
fictitious tales of his early career persisted. The oblivion he had hoped for was denied 
him. At the last he was persuaded that, in self-defense, he should publish his own 
story of his life. And so it happened that at the age of eighty, and only six months 
prior to his death, he dictated his biography and aided in assembling data, relative to 
the more conspicuous incidents and episodes of his career, for presentation in book 
form. It is the irony of fate that he should die without seeing the book, the publication 
of which he had deferred for so many years.** 


* By “colorful, fantastic, and fictitious tales,” Clum may have been making veiled reference 
to a remarkably readable book which appeared in 1927: Walter Noble Burns’ Tombstone. In 
any case, Wyatt had decided to write about himself long before the publication of Burns’ book. 
In the early twenties, partly because he needed money and partly at the insistence of the cowboy 
star William S. Hart, he began to dictate his memoirs to a trusted associate. The resulting manu- 
script was so stilted that several publishers rejected it after showing great anxiety to see it. Then 
Wyatt sent his unpublished typescript to the Library of Congress, naively requesting a copyright. 
It is indeed sad, as Clum a Spay that the old frontiersman did not live to see his story in print. 
Clum at the time was at work on his own biography, Apache Agent, the first draft of which went 
to his publisher in 1931. But Clum died in 1932, and the book did not appear until 1936. 
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THE BEGINNINGS 


OF THE TOMBSTONE SCHOOL, 


1879-1893 


by 


MATIA MCCLELLAND BURK 


Matia McClelland Burk, a native of Tombstone, has taught at St. David, Arizona, 
for twenty years. She has published much verse, some of which has appeared in 
anthologies of Arizona and Utah poetry. This article derives from her Mastet’s 
thesis at Brigham Young University. 


IN THE thinly settled Southwest as well as in the populous East, the education of 
children was becoming a fundamental social consideration by the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. In Tombstone, Arizona Territory, a school was opened almost as 
soon as the town was laid out on the site of a bachelor’s mining claim. The school 
struggled, later flourished, had setbacks — but endured. Its story reflects the era and 
the fluctuating fortunes of the famous mining camp. Its principals and teachers left 
an imprint not only on the lives of their students, but also on the town. 

The halcyon days of Tombstone live on — in books of fact and fiction, in cinema 
and television, and in the annual “Helldorado” re-enactments by Tombstone citizens 
of today. This “magic city of the desert” was born in April, 1879. At the end of its 
second year, the town had a population estimated by some at 12,000, by others at 


* There are a few basic points on which writers agree in regard to the establishment of Tomb- 
stone. Its founder, Ed Schieffelin, came to southern Arizona as a civilian scout in the command 
of Al Sieber, but resigned so that he could do prospecting. According to one writer, Schieffelin 
was working in 1877 as a guard for the men who were making assessments at the Brucknow 
mine.—Walter Noble Burns, Tombstone (New York: Doubleday, 1927), p. 16. According 
to another, he joined these men in working it—Sarah Grace Bakarich, Gunsmoke (Tombstone, 
1954), p. 4. In any case Schieffelin was using this mine as a base of operations when he staked 
out his famous claim nearby. The most commonly accepted version is given in the official Cham- 
ber of Commerce Historical Folder of Tombstone: “Tombstone obtained its unusual name from 
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15,000. Tucson, its nearest rival in the Territory, had at that time only 7,000 inhab- 
itants, while Prescott had 2,074 and Phoenix only 1,800.2 The Tombstone Chamber 
of Commerce has recently declared that Tombstone was once “the mightiest city be- 
tween El Paso and San Francisco.”* Douglas D. Martin has recorded that Tombstone 
boasted a permanent population of 10,000 by the end of 1882 — although there is no 
official substantiation of this figure — and that it claimed to be second in size only to 
San Francisco among the cities of the West.* 

Apparently the people of Tombstone realized the value of education almost from 
the beginning. Notes left by Laura C. B. Gordon tell of two private schools — Mrs. 
Gaston’s and Mrs. Howe’s — before the establishment of the first public school in 
1879. In the files of Mrs. Ethel Robertson Macia, Tombstone’s historian, is a pertinent 
memorandum from the office of the Cochise County Superintendent of Schools : 


{The} first school established in this area, before Cochise County was 
formed, was in 1878 at Ewell Springs in the Dos Cabezas Mountains by a 
Catholic priest, Father Gregorio. The building still stands, but in a sad 
state of repair. The second school was established at Tres Alamos, up the 
San Pedro {River} from Benson, in 1879, and the third at Tombstone in 
the same year.° 


There are discrepancies in some of the information regarding the first school. M. M. 
Sherman may have been the first person to be called “principal,” but he himself states : 
“I took charge of the schools in September, 1881. It was only the previous year in 
February that Miss Lucas opened the first school in a little room with a dirt floor and 
a mud roof. By January, 1881, was erected an adobe building thirty by fifty feet, with 
two rooms. ...”° R. N. Mullins’ “Map of Tombstone, A.T., May, 1882,” designates a 


its founder, Ed Schieffelin, who was told that all he would find in his prospecting here would 
be his tombstone, meaning that the Indians would kill him. Late in 1877, he made his first dis- 
covery of silver and named the location “Tombstone.’” There is some disparity in the details 
of the rest of the story. Bakarich, quoting the Army Scout Tom Horn, states that Schieffelin, 
after discovering the vein and filing a claim in Tucson, traveled by mule to Signal, Arizona, to 
get his brother Al to join him. Coming back through Tucson, the Schieffelins recruited a party 
of sixty men, among whom were two recently discharged Army scouts, Horn and Sieber. Ac- 
cording to Horn, Sieber told him that Ed Schieffelin had found silver ore several years before— 
but had left the area after his partner Lennox had been killed by Indians. While doing assessment 
work at the Brocknow mine, he had “traced the best ledges and filed the claim.” Then, returning 
to the site with his party, Schieffelin “made a motion to call the camp Tombstone, as the initial 
monument of his claim was right at the grave of Lennox. . . . °—Bakarich, op. cit., p. 5. 


* Burns, op. cit., p. 2. 
* Ibid., p. 30. 
*D. D. Martin, Tombstone’s Epitaph (U. of New Mexico Press, 1951), p. 7. 


ae prepared by the late Mrs. Laura Crable Bernard Gordon for Mrs. Ethel R. 
acia, n.d. 


_*From an article by M. M. Sherman in the Tombstone Epitaph, Oct. 12, 1933, in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the grammar school building. Sherman, who was then living 
in Crawford, Kansas, compiled this article from papers and records in his possession. 
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spot near the corner of Fourth and Allen Streets as the location of this first school.” An 
old resident, F. R. Shearer, recalls attending the opening of the school: “It was im- 
provised in a new building on Fourth Street. We went in from Allen Street, next to 
Patton’s Saddlery, although the building was not [directly] on the corner of Fourth 
and Allen.” Certainly there was nothing of luxury in it. Shearer remembers the school 
as an unfinished building with “a lot of lumber, doors and windows .. . stacked in it. 
They had laid planks for desks and benches.”* M. M. Sherman also verifies that no 
furnishings had been provided for this first school : 


To townspeople the building had incurred an indebtedness of over $3,000, 
so that it had not been duly furnished. Seating is a part of school success. 
Strange to say, I did happen to have enough money to buy patent desks 
which I ordered at once and by Thanksgiving the two rooms had seats and 
teachers’ desks. This little demonstration ... may have had much to do in 
the encouragement of the trustees and the public in meeting the rapid 
growth of the school [which was necessitated] by the coming of so many 
families during the year. There was an ante on the table. . . . Of course, I 
was repaid in due time.° 


Sherman’s purchase of the desks indicates something of his resourcefulness. The fact 
that he taught from the fall of 1881 until the spring of 1884, and left then of his own 
volition, would seem to show that he was well liked. 

If the citizens of Cochise County School District No. 1 were proud to have a school- 
house, the feeling must have been short-lived. Sherman describes conditions in the 
fall and winter of 1881-82: 


In the previous year, attendance had reached eighty-five. The building 
owned seated thirty-three in one room, sixty-four in the other. The first 
day came 135 pupils. The Hall of the Turn Verein Association was rented 
and soon, with the increased coming of families, the Presbyterian church 
was secured, which buildings were used till January, 1882, when a build- 
ing of two rooms erected for the purpose near the schocl house was 
rented. This building was of two small rooms, eighteen by twenty feet, 
and into these rooms one hundred pupils were crowded. For this year the 
average daily attendance was 188. The second year, 1882-83, met with a 
yet larger number, some 276 being enrolled the first four months, and dur- 


ing the year the 300 mark was passed. Again the Turn Verein Hall was 
rented.*° 


The need for another building, then, was imperative. In anticipation, a bill was 
introduced in the Territorial Legislature on January 15, 1883, and assurance of its 
passage was given by W. B. Horton, School Superintendent of Arizona. This new 


* Copyright 1950. This fine map of the business district, as it was in 1882, was first sketched 
by Mullins in 1916. 


* Bakarich, op. cit., p. 141. 
M. Sherman, Joc. cét. 
Ibid. 
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building — Tombstone’s second school — was constructed by H. G. Howe, an archi- 
tect and Civil War veteran, and was ready for use late in 1883." 

An interesting sidelight on the construction of this building, located on Seventh 
Street between Allen and Fremont, may be gleaned from an item in the Tombstone 
Epitaph at the time of its dismantlement in 1947: 


Tombstone’s historic grammar school this week ceased to exist as a struc- 
ture. The school board ordered it razed and the material salvaged for new 
construction. Harry Ohm, who supervised the operation, said yesterday 
that it took just fifty-two hours to lay the old structure down. Most of the 
lumber has now been cleaned, ready for use by the successful bidder for 
the new building. Ohm stated that framing materials in the sixty-five- 
year-old building were in excellent condition and that the old cut nails 
were just as shiny as the day they had been put in. . . . The old building, 
a two-story structure, was of wooden construction. All siding and one-inch 
material [was} redwood and the framing material was logged in the 
Chiricahua Mountains.” 


The new school was seven long and gully-divided blocks from the original build- 
ing. It is doubtful that the neighborhood would be acceptable to modern parents. 
Nothing in the Tombstone press shows that any question concerning the unwhole- 
some character of the environs was raised locally, but this following item from the 
Tombstone Daily Prospector would appear to have had some local connotation : 


The City Council of Phoenix has announced to the Board of School 
Trustees that they can find no law which gives them the right to grant 
their petition for the removal of houses of ill-repute from the vicinity of 
the schoolhouse.** 


West of the old grammar school is the present high school block. Today students play 
tennis where once the Soma Winery flourished — and where “Doc” Holliday and his 
paramour, “Big Nose Kate” Fisher, roomed. The school was flanked on the south by a 
brewery. The gymnasium probably touches the ghostly outline of a building where 
A. J. Ritter advertised “Undertaking, Pictures & Chromos.” Today the cafeteria 
partially covers the sites of the brothels once presided over by “Blonde Mary” and 
“Dutch Annie.” North of Fremont, between Sixth and Seventh Streets, were similar 
establishments.'* 

There are few details on curricula in the early years. It is fortunate that Sherman 
left much more information than his immediate successors. In describing a report 
card for 1881-82, Sherman noted that the subjects for the ten-month term were: 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, drawing, U. S. history, 


Ibid. 
* Issue of June 12, 1947. 

* Issue of Sept. 7, 1888. 

*R. N. Mullins’ “Map of Tombstone, A.T., May, 1882.” 
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bookkeeping, algebra, physical geography, and physiology.’* Material is unavailable, 
unfortunately, as to what subjects were taught in each grade. This information for 
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both parents and pupils was printed on the back of each card: 


Duties of Pupils 


. To be present, punctually, at 9 o'clock and at 1 o'clock P.M. 
. To observe the special rules of the Principal for securing good order in 


the halls and school-yards. 


. To present their Monthly Reports to their parents and guardians for 


signature, and then return the same to the teacher. 


. To attend every regular examination of the school, which must be 


satisfactorily passed before promotion from one grade to another. 
When their scholarship falls below the rank of their grade, they shall 
be sent by the Principal to the class next below. 


. To be liable to suspension, expulsion, or other punishment for injur- 


ing or destroying school property, or for writing, speaking or enunci- 
ating any profane, obscene or immoral language on, or about the 
school premises. 


. To be clean in their person and clothing, and to be free from any con- 


tagious disease. 
The Marking System 


The standing is made from the monthly examination and daily recitation 
in class. In marking, 100 is perfect; 80 is good; less than 70 will not en- 
title a pupil to promotion. For each day absent 5 credits and for each time 
tardy 1 credit will be deducted. For each day's perfect deportment 5 credits 
are given. 


Sherman was proud to observe that some of his pupils, finishing the tenth grade, 


“passed direct entrance into universities.”1° 


Visiting dignitaries frequently addressed the students. Among those, Sherman re- 
calls, were Professor Church of Columbia University and the superintendent of the 
famous Contention silver mine.7 One of Tombstone’s more notorious incidents, the 
Earp-Clanton gunfight, took place one afternoon during Sherman’s tenure. Charlie 
Laughlin, a student at the time, recalls that the children “scattered out to see things” 
in spite of their teachers’ admonitions, and looked at the dead men in the street."*® 
Sherman has recalled the effect of such lawlessness on the behavior of his pupils: 
“I had to order leaving six-shooters at home, then take their firearms from them, and 


finally confiscate till the end of the year.”!® The Epitaph reported this affair: 


Last evening a young boy named Willie Simms, aged about fifteen years 


. had a narrow escape with his life, in consequence of his practice of 


carrying a pistol. It seems that the lad was in the yard at the rear of his 


* M. M. Sherman, Joc. cit. 


Ibid. 
™ Ibid. 


* Writer's interviews with Charlie Laughlin, May, 1955. 
M. Sherman, cit. 
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residence and was amusing himself by shooting off the pistol. The pop 
{gun} hung fire and the lad, anxious to learn the cause, peeped down the 
barrel. At this moment the gun went off, and the youngster, when he could 
realize what had happened, found himself lying on the ground. The bullet 
entered the bridge of his nose, and penetrating upwards, came out at 
the roots of his hair... . The wound is not serious though ragged and 
ugly. This should be a warning to parents to keep a close watch on their 
children and prevent them from carrying pistols. Probably half the boys in 
town, between the ages of eight and sixteen, are the proprietors of pistols, 
and accidents such as occurred last evening are likely to occur at any time. 
The cheap auction houses where pistols are sold to boys should be placed 
under police surveillance and the unhealthy traffic discouraged.” 


Sherman’s period as principal spanned Tombstone’s most turbulent days. On May 
3, 1882, President Arthur threatened to place Tombstone and its environs under 
martial law. In the three preceding months, the Epitaph had published items on four 
holdups and robberies, five shootings and eight killings.?" Much of the same had gone 
on before that. Yet Sherman in 1933 could offer a glowing comment on the people of 
Tombstone and only a meager statement about its crime: 


Outstanding in my mind is the fact that there were more people in the 
hey-day of Tombstone, ranking high in education, in culture, in genuine 
accomplishment, than could then or even now be gathered in a city of ten 
times its population. . . . Even crime was not at as debased a level as 
today.”? 


In June, 1884 — after three obviously strenuous years of building schools, adjust- 


ing to the mushrooming attendance, teaching and disciplining — Sherman quit.”* He 
became a rancher and later moved to Kansas. Apparently Sarah I. Herring succeeded 
Sherman in the principalship.2* The daughter of a local judge, she taught for several 
years before studying law in her father’s office. Ultimately she became an expert on 
mining legislation and was employed by Phelps Dodge and other companies.” 
Although Miss Herring continued to teach until 1891, her tenure as principal ended 
on February 1, 1886, with the closing of the school because of shortage of funds. The 
county superintendent, B. L. Peel, explained the problem in a letter to the trustees. 
The Tombstone district, he pointed out, had only $173 in its account. Peel advised 
the trustees either “to have a short session of school or have the electors vote a small 
tax to keep the school going.”** The latter suggestion was taken. On January 28, 1886, 


” As printed in Weekly Commercial Advertiser, May 20, 1882. 
* Martin, op. cit., p. 164. 

= M. M. Sherman, Joc. cit. 

Ibid. 


“ Minutes of Meetings of the Board of Trustees, School District No. 1, Jan. 15, 1886. Here- 
after cited as Minutes of Board. 


* Writer's interviews with Mrs. Ethel R. Macia, May, 1955. 
* Minutes of Board, Jan. 11, 1886. 
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a citizens’ meeting was called for the purpose of levying a small tax. But the idea 
failed when a deficit of $700 was made known, and the school was ordered to be 
closed “for an indefinite period.”?” On February 9 and 10, however, other meetings 
were held and apparently some money was voted. The school was ordered to be re- 
opened at nine o'clock on Monday, February 15.”* 

At an evening meeting on the 11th, the number of teachers was reduced to five. 
The following monthly salaries were agreed upon. The salary of the new principal, 
Miss Minnie Hart, was set at $100 a month but raised to $115 by further meetings on 
the 13th and 15th. All other teachers were to be paid $80. On April 10, 1886, the 
salaries were once again raised: the principal was voted a salary of $125, and all 
other teachers $90. In spite of the closing of the Contention and Grand Central mines, 
the salaries remained the same in the fall of 1886. But now the number of teachers 
was reduced to four — and this included a new principal, George A. Metcalf of Santa 
Barbara, California.?° 

Metcalf served from September, 1886 to June, 1889, and then again from 1891 to 
1893. During Metcalf’s tenure, school funds were once more almost exhausted. In 
April, 1887, after the trustees had been so notified by the county superintendent, it 
was resolved to grant a week’s vacation during April and to close the school on May 7. 
Since there was not sufficient money to pay the teachers in full, two vouchers were 
made for each of the four teachers, the first for immediate payment and the second 
for such time when funds became available. The individual checks were in the 
amounts of $85 and $40 for Metcalf, and of $65 and $25 for each of the other three 
teachers: Josephine Bootes, Sarah I. Herring, and Mary Hennessey. It is interesting 
to note that the total school expenditures from July, 1886 through May 7, 1887, were 
only $4,441.75.°° 

Metcalf’s reputation as a teacher was overshadowed by his fame as a disciplinarian. 
He weighed more than two hundred pounds and is remembered by Mrs. Macia as “a 
big fine looking man with a violent temper.”** John A. Rockfellow, a successor to 
Metcalf, describes him as “a perfect specimen of muscular young manhood” and re- 
cites this incident to illustrate his methods : 


... high brows were protesting against corporal punishment of any kind. 
Metcalf announced that if he took charge of this menagerie he must have 
a free hand and it might possibly be a clenched one. The trustees said, 
“Go to it,” and he surely did. ... When the [earth}quake [of May 3, 1887} 
came and the frame building began to weave, the children were fright- 
ened. Metcalf recognized the cause of the disturbance and skillfully 
brought the pupils out of the building without a panic. However, the fifth 


* Tombstone Epitaph, Jan. 29, 1886. 

** Minutes of Board, Feb. 9, 1886. 

* Ibid., February to September, 1886. 

* Ibid., May, 1887. 

* Writer’s interviews with Mrs. Ethel R. Macia, May, 1955. 
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GEORGE A. 


This photograph has been made available for reproduction by Metcalf’s daughter, 


Mrs. Margaret Metcalf Ford of South Pasadena, California. 
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JOHN A. ROCKFELLOW 


This photograph, made in Tombstone when Rockfellow was principal of the 
school, has been made available for reproduction by his son, Phil Rockfellow of 
Phoenix. 
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grade room on the first floor was overlooked for the moment. When the 
teachers and pupils were safely out on the plaza, one of the former asked, 
“Why, where’s Miss Hart ?” She then rushed excitedly to the door and 
said, “What are you doing, Miss Hart ?” Miss Hart had taken two black- 
board pointers and was using them as supports, one in each hand. Her re- 
ply, in calm tones, was: “Why, I’m conducting a recitation — what do you 
think ?” “Don’t you know that we are having an earthquake ?” came in 
frantic tones. “Is that an earthquake ?” asked Miss Hart, “I thought it was 
Mr. Metcalf upstairs whipping some of the boys.”*? 


Some of the “boys” were, however, closer to being young men. “Grown boys,” 
Charlie Laughlin recollects, “would want to learn to read or get a little schooling and 
would go to school for a while. At that time there were eighteen or nineteen year-olds 
in even the early grades.”** One of Metcalf’s daughters recalls a statement of her 
mother to the effect that “the big boys used to bring six-shooters to school.”** Yet, as 
Charlie Laughlin has said, “Metcalf had the big kids buffaloed. . .. He would pick up 
the children by the hair of the head, and would also pick up boys and bang their 
heads against the blackboard.”** 

If Metcalf’s methods were not pleasant to the pupils, they were agreeable to the 
townspeople. In September, 1887, the Epitaph boasted: “Our public schools, under 
the very efficient corps of teachers in charge, are running as smoothly as clockwork.”** 
That his colleagues also subscribed to his tactics is attested by the minutes of the first 
meeting of the “teachers’ institute” in 1887, in which notice was taken of the Terri- 
torial regulation forbidding corporal punishment in the public schools. The teachers 
recommended that this regulation “be rescinded, and that it be left to the discretion 
of the teachers as to when such punishment shall be inflicted.”** The second time Met- 
calf was hired, in 1891, the trustees are reputed to have told him, “You rule the school 
if you don’t teach them a damn thing.”** 

A New Yorker, John A. Rockfellow, followed Metcalf as principal for the school 
year 1889-90, during which he made a hurried trip back to his home state to marry 
his childhood sweetheart.*® As a disciplinarian he was less successful than Metcalf. 
Although valued as a teacher whose special fields of interest were mathematics and 
American history, he is remembered as being “too easy” on the children.*° Rockfellow 


* J. A. Rockfellow, Log of an Arizona Trail Blazer (Tucson, 1933), pp. 131, 133-34. 
* Writer’s interviews with Charlie Laughlin, May, 1955. 


< lemmas of Mrs. Margaret Metcalf Ford, of South Pasadena, Calif., to the writer, March 6, 
, 1959. 


* Writer’s interviews with Charlie Laughlin, May, 1955. 

** Issue of Sept. 10, 1887. 

* Epitaph, Sept. 11, 1887. 

* Writer's interviews with Mrs. Ethel R. Macia, May, 1955. 
* Rockfellow, op. cét., p. 141. 

“ Writer's interviews with Charlie Laughlin, May, 1955. 
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fellow’s single term a donation of $227 was presented to the school for the purpose of 
buying books, and in April of 1890 a salary of $10 per month was voted for a 
librarian.*? T. E. Dalton succeeded Rockfellow in the school year 1890-91.** The 
minutes of the trustees reveal nothing of importance during Dalton’s brief tenure. He 
is remembered by some, but not vividly enough to draw any conclusion as to his 
character or his influence on the students or the community. Then Metcalf returned 
after an absence of two years, and held the office until June, 1893.** 


“ Writer's interviews with Mrs. Ethel R. Macia, May, 1955. 
“ Minutes of Board, Feb., April, May, 1890. 


“ Rockfellow, who had ranching interests and did extensive surveying in Cochise County, 
taught in the newly organized University of Arizona as a professor of mathematics from 1895 
to 1898. He used to chuckle over the fact that the people of Tucson were incensed over what the 
Territorial Legislature awarded them. What they wanted, he said, was the insane asylum be- 
cause they thought it would bring in more business, but that went to Phoenix. Tucson got the 
University, one small building on a lonely stretch of desert country. Rockfellow later served as 
school superintendent in Cochise County, 1905-08. His last days were spent in Tombstone 
where he wrote his Log of an Arizona Trail Blazer. 


“ Metcalf’s educational career terminated in 1893. His later life is described in a letter of his 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Metcalf Ford, to the writer, March 20, 1959: “My father with his 
partner, Bert Dunshee, had a cattle ranch near Fort Huachuca [and] Oso Negro, where he was 
during the interval between his two teaching periods in Tombstone. . . . My father’s cousins, 
Mrs. James Ord and Miss Helen Hosmer of Santa Barbara . . . said he owned meat markets 
both in Tombstone and Bisbee, as an outlet for the beef cattle from his ranch. When he left 
Tombstone for the last time [1893], he went to Hermosillo, Sonora . . . then to Bisbee. What 
he was doing in Hermosillo, where he was for two years . . . I do not know. . . . After that [time 
in Bisbee} he was in charge of an enormous cattle ranch in Kansas, and from there Colonel 
{William Corner] Greene persuaded him to go to Cananea [Sonora] to take charge of the 
utilities for Greene’s big Consolidated Copper Company. He was in charge of procuring all the 
lumber for the mine and the town, in charge of housing, the ice plant, the electricity and electric 
plant and the water supply for both mine and town. . . . Everyone who knew my father as a 
young man and boy said he was absolutely fearless. He spoke Spanish fluently, and often was 
able to quiet a group of Mexicans who got excited about something. . . . At Cananea the miners 
struck. ... They became a frenzied mob and came down to the lumber yard. I will now quote 
from an account from the Cananea Herald, June 9, 1906: 


The strikers and agitators gathered about 3,000 strong to submit their demands for 
higher wages to Colonel Greene, who asked them to send a written statement of their 
requests. Then they started to march through the town, ending up at the extreme east- 
ern boundary of the town where the lumber yard was. At the Oversight Mine earlier 
in the day, the fire hose had dispersed the mob. So, when the mob reached the lumber 
yard, the manager, George A. Metcalf, had the gates closed, the employees gathered 
in the office and the hose was turned on the mob. But it was a different body from 
that which dispersed laughingly before a stream of water in the morning. It was now 
truly a mob, cruel, insensate, with no definite object to attain, but possessed with a 
thirst for blood. The stoning of the office, the applying of the torch, the escape of 
all but two of the occupants, is a story of bravery and devotion; the death of George 
Metcalf with his brother William Metcalf, dying in defense of their employer's prop- 
erty, is known to all. William Metcalf was shot through the head, but George was 
killed with thrusts from miners’ candlesticks, after being stoned. 


My father was too brave a man. Most of the office force escaped by a side door, but his brother 
stayed [and] my father refused to run away. My mother . . . never married again. She said she 
could never find another man with such integrity and courage.” 


was “too much a gentleman” to control the rowdiest youngsters.“ During Rock- 
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Since mining was fundamental to the prosperity of Tombstone, it seems pertinent 
to inquire why — with the closing of the Contention and Grand Central mines in 
1886 — did not Tombstone lose all of its population and become a ghost town ? Or 
why did not the inhabitants become so few that school attendance would dwindle to 
the proportions of that of a one-room schoolhouse ? One explanation is that all 
activity did not cease with the closing of the large mines.*® Then, too, southern Ari- 
zona had been “cattle country” from its earliest settlement. Many large ranches were 
still in operation in Cochise County, and most of the ranch children attended the 
school in Tombstone. Some cattlemen had houses in town and kept their children in 
town during the school term. And storekeepers and their families were able to remain 
in Tombstone because of the ranch trade. 

Following the decline of the mines, many inhabitants did, of course, leave Tomb- 
stone. Some sold their homes and possessions for very little, gave them away or 
simply abandoned them. But the fact that Tombstone was for years the seat of Cochise 
County appears to have had some bearing in stabilizing the population. The writer 
recalls that numerous people lived in Tombstone because it was the county seat. 
Office-holders, courthouse personnel, lawyers and others whose work was dependent 
upon the courthouse, helped to hold the diminishing population. When court was in 
session, hotels and rooming houses were filled with visiting attorneys, jurors, litigants 
and witnesses. Obviously this was a large boon to the economy of the town, and con- 
sequently was a factor in the continuance of the school. 

People associate Tombstone with its spectacular legends. The ore was fabulously 
rich. There was the sudden influx of a large and heterogeneous population. There was 
the presence or imminence of organized gangs that made a business of murder, stage 
robbery, and wholesale cattle rustling that led to President Arthur's denunciation of 
the entire Tombstone area and his subsequent threat of martial law. Because of all 
this, Americans today tend to think of Tombstone’s past as a sort of exaggerated 
Helldorado — and a great deal continues to be written of Tombstone’s more sensa- 
tional episodes. Yet, even overlooking the fact that most of the existing literature is 
only semi-historical or definitely nonhistorical, it may be said that altogether too 
much emphasis has been placed on this one phase. There is much in the early history 
of Tombstone that also concerns the positive values of public development and 
culture. 


“ This point was made explicitly to the writer in an interview with Fred S. Bennett, a long- 
time resident. 
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NUECESTOWN RAID OF 


A BORDER INCIDENT 


by 


WILLIAM M. HAGER 


The author, who received the Ph.D. degree at the University of Missouri, is chair- 
man of the department of government at Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
He has lived in South Texas for many years and is preparing a study of Mexican- 
American relations in the Rio Grande Valley. 


THE post-Civil War period in South Texas witnessed a virtual reign of terror in 
outlawry and brigandage. Bandit troubles with Mexico were at their worst from 1871 
to 1875. A newspaper reported in May, 1873, that the road between Corpus Christi 
and the Rio Grande was almost too dangerous to travel: “Thieves with about seventy 
stolen horses have been seen on the San Fernandez. Twenty-seven desperadoes are 
operating near Piedras Pintas. A wagon train has been held up at Lake Trinidad. A 
Mexican has been found hanging dead from a tree near Nuecestown.”* 

Cattle thieves infested every range between the Nueces River and the Rio Grande. 
These ranges were raided so frequently that by 1875 a lucrative trade in stolen cattle 
and horses had developed on the Mexican side of the river. Not only did raiders herd 
cattle over the border on the hoof; they also engaged in the brutal if less profitable 


* (Galveston) Daily News, May 9, 1873, cited by J. Frank Dobie, A Vaquero of the 
Brush Country (Dallas: Southwest Press, 1929), p. 58. Dobie relates a number of incidents: 
“Along in November of the same year Mexican bandits took possession of the Santa Rosa ranch 
belonging to Cornelius Stillman, driving away seventeen of his saddle horses. An officer named 
Claus captured two of the bandits and turned them over to Stillman, who was justice of the 
peace. He knew that if he did not release them he would be killed. In December [1873] a total 
of thirty-two persons were reported to have been killed by Mexicans and Indians around Piedras 
Pintas, Duval County. On May 9, 1874, four white men were surprised and brutally murdered 
at Penascal, sixty miles from Corpus Christi. Three Mexicans were intercepted, and before they 
were hanged they said their band numbered eleven, among them a white man. The citizens of 
Corpus Christi offered a reward of one hundred dollars apiece for the Mexicans not yet captured 
and a reward of five hundred dollars for the white man. . . .” #bid., pp. 58-59. 
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business of stripping the carcasses and hauling only the hides to markets across the 
border. From this enterprise in hide-skinning, or “hide-peeling” as it was called, it was 
only a step further to the looting and burning of ranch homes, and even the murder- 
ing of the occupants. Along the roads, travelers suffered a similar fate. The whole 
country as far north as the Nueces was being pillaged and terrorized.’ 

Just what were the reasons for all this wild disorder ? The answers are complex. 
For one thing, the country itself — the so-called “Wild Horse Desert” lying between 
the Nueces River and the Rio Grande — was covered by cacti, chaparral and other 
brush so thick that it was impenetrable in many areas. Such dense growth provided a 
natural hiding place for those who chose to operate outside the law. Another factor 
was the sparsity of the population in which Anglo-Americans were outnumbered by 
inhabitants of Mexican origin. Many Mexican-Americans either worked in collusion 
with raiders from across the border, or were so intimidated by them that they remained 
silent even when having knowledge of their whereabouts and activities. Local law 
officials were helpless against the large bands of desperadoes who swarmed through 
the chaparral of South Texas. 

To this deplorable state of affairs north of the Rio Grande was coupled a similar 
situation on its southern side. Mexican authorities showed a complete lack of interest 
in attempting to halt the influx of stolen cattle from Texas. This risk to Mexican 
raiders operating in South Texas was considerably reduced because, as Walter Prescott 
Webb has observed, the state of Texas lost all effective power of law enforcement with 
the disbanding of the Rangers by action of the Reconstruction regime.® Local officers 
were unable to cope even with those brigands who operated within their own juris- 
dictions.* This left only one vestige of power against border lawlessness — the garri- 
sons of United States troops. Actually, however, there were only a few Army units in 
Texas, and the three major garrisons along the border were located one hundred miles 
apart. These were predominantly units of infantry, ill-suited to cope with mounted 
bandits. Further, the few troopers of the Eighth Cavalry were not prepared for the ex- 


* A descriptive and detailed account of the impact of these activities upon the cattle country 
of South Texas during this period is found in Tom Lea, The King Ranch (Boston: Little Brown, 
1957), v. 1, pp. 261-95. This, however, is definitely an Anglo-American treatment of the 
episodes. Other accounts are Charles W. Goldfinch, Juan N. Cortina, 1824-1892: A Reappraisal, 
a University of Chicago Master’s Thesis (1949) privately published at Brownsville by the 
Bishop Printing Company; LeRoy P. Graf, “The Economic History of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, 1810-1875,” an unpublished Doctoral Dissertation (Harvard U., 1942); Robert D. 
Gregg, The Influence of Border Troubles on Relations Between the United States and Mexico, 
1876-1910 (Johns Hopkins U. Press, 1937); Paul S. Taylor, An American-Mexican Frontier: 
Nueces County, Texas (U. of North Carolina Press, 1934); and J. Fred Rippy, “Border Troubles 
a the Rio Grande, 1848-1860,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, v. 23 (1919), pp. 
-111. 


°*W. P. Webb, The Texas Rangers (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1935), pp. 219-29. 


“While it is true that the ““carpetbagger governor,” Edmund J. Davis, did organize the State 
Police presumably as a law enforcement agency, this force actually turned out to be the means 
by which the arbitrary rule of the radical Republicans was imposed. The State police became an 
“instrument of official murder and legalized oppression” and most of its activities were confined 
to areas far from the zone of border brigandage. — Ibid. 
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tensive scouting or hard riding which this form of marauding warfare necessitated.’ 
A proven force like the Texas Rangers was sorely needed. The situation was ideal for 
the resumption of activities along the border of its perennial troublemaker, Juan 

muceno Cortina. 

In 1859 John S. (“Rip”) Ford’s Rangers had effectively stopped Cortina. In 1861 
his second bid for power had come to grief through the efforts of Santos Benavide’s 
Confederate cavalrymen. But this time there was nothing to stop him. Cortina now 
returned to the border not as a private citizen, but in the role of a brigadier general in 
the Army of the Republic of Mexico. In his position as “Commander of the Line of 
the Bravo,” he now had “the power to make and unmake governors ‘at his pleasure.’ 
Many of his old associates were still busily engaged in supplying Texas cattle for 
Mexican markets, and Cortina found no difficulty in dealing himself a share of this 
profitable enterprise. Before creating further disturbances in Texas, however, Cortina [ 
sought to be conciliatory. Through the auspices of some prominent citizens of 
Brownsville who trusted him, and with the aid of Mifflin Kenedy, a well-to-do rancher, 
and the lawyer-politician Stephen Powers, the Commander of the Line of the Bravo 
now asked pardon from the Texas Legislature for his past offenses. Powers succeeded 
in getting a bill through the Senate, but the House emphatically refused. As a result, 
Cortina refused to use his considerable influence to suppress the activities of the 
cattle raiders. Instead he exercised his own power in the manipulation of the stolen | 
cattle market. It made him wealthy. Testimony given under oath repeatedly showed 
that he stocked four ranches in the state of Tamaulipas, mainly with Texas cattle. He 
even filled beef contracts for the Cuban market, using his official military position to 
shield the raiders from Mexican law.’ 

The raiding of South Texas ranches reached a climax in 1875. Tom Lea has sum- 
marized it well: “In the years when raiding was at its height, Texas stockmen esti- 
mated that as many as 200,000 head of their cattle were stolen annually. By 1875, | 
there remained in the region between the Rio Grande and the Nueces only one third 
or one fourth the number of cattle there had been in 1866.”* Many Anglo-Americans 
went about armed. Richard King, the owner of a huge tract of ranch land and a power- 
ful member of the new Stock Raisers’ Association of Western Texas, invariably 
traveled with an armed escort. King also fenced his ranges and patrolled them with his 
armed employees. Twice during the spring of 1875 King’s ranch on the Santa Gertru- 
dis was besieged by gangs of Mexican marauders — the second time, late in March, so 
heavily that King himself doubted he could hold out and sent a message to General 
William T. Sherman requesting military aid.° Although no help was sent, evidently 
the attackers arrived at the conclusion that the ranch could be successfully defended 
and turned their attention elsewhere. 


° See comment of John S. (“Rip”) Ford in Lea, op. cit., v. 1, p. 262. 

* Quotation is from sbid., p. 263. 

[bid., pp. 263-64. 

* [bid., p. 264. * [bid., chap. 10 passim. 
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While King’s ranch was being threatened, another attack was made in a different 
quarter. This was the Good Friday ( March 26, 1875) raid on the hamlet of Nueces- 
town, some twelve miles from Corpus Christi.?° A well-organized band of Mexicans, 
150 strong, had crossed into Texas near Eagle Pass. Then, on the north side of the Rio 
Grande, they had separated into four divisions, “each bent on plunder.”** Soon three 
of these bands were successfully intercepted and dispersed by United States cavalry 
stationed at San Diego, but the fourth band headed for Corpus Christi. Both the attack 
on King’s ranch and the Nuecestown raid were part of Cortina’s intensified campaign 
against South Texas. Very little, however, of the story of the Nuecestown raid has 
been documented, and there are numerous conflicting accounts about what happened 
from Friday, March 26, until Easter Sunday, March 28, 1875."? 

Coleman McCampbell has it that on Friday afternoon Sheriff John McClane, at 
Corpus Christi, received a message from John B. (“Red”) Dunn. This note stated that 
a party of nearly thirty armed Mexicans and three Americans had robbed the house of 
S. H. Page, seven miles from town, and that Page and his two sons were taken 
prisoners. Dunn himself came to town immediately after the arrival of his note, and 
now personally reported that several of the marauders had visited the home of John 
C. McCampbell, stealing his pistol and five dollars. When last seen, the bandits were 
at Fred Frank’s store on Juan Saen’s ranch, where they were busily engaged in pillag- 
ing houses and taking prisoners.** 

In another version in the centennial publication of the Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 
it is stated that one of the divisions had crossed the Rio Grande and made camp 
near the source of the Oso River, nine miles south of Corpus Christi, on the night of 
March 25.1* At dawn the following day, the brigands were on the road again. They 
waylaid all passers-by, making them prisoners and robbing them. Among those cap- 
tured that day were Sidney G. Borden, a San Patricio County judge and a cousin of 
the famous Texas newspaperman and inventor of condensed milk, H. A. Gilpin, Fred 
Frank, George Reynolds, P. H. McManigle, and three ladies — Mrs. E. D. Sidbury, 
Mrs. R. R. Savage, and Mrs. Laura Allen.’® The account of Coleman McCampbell adds 
Mike Dunn and his wife, a Mr. Saunders, and the two daughters, Laura and Berry, of 
Mrs, Allen.’® Mrs. Sidbury and Mrs. Savage had been halted on the road while riding 


* Nuecestown was a thriving community with a post office in 1850. In 1947 the settlement 
was the center of the Turkey Creek oil field and had one store and a population of fifty. — W. P. 
by et al., The Handbook of Texas (Austin: Texas State Historical Association, 1952), v. 2, 


™ Dobie, op. cit., p. 59. 


™ The first description of the Nuecestown raid was that by Leopold Morris, “The Mexican 
Raid of 1875 on Corpus Christi,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, v. 4 
(1900-01) pp. 128-39. Other accounts are cited in subsequent notes. 


*“ Coleman McCampbell, Saga of a Frontier Seaport (Dallas, 1934), pp. 29-30. 

“ Whether this band took part in the attack on King’s ranch on the 20th is not known. 
* Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years (Corpus Christi: Caller-Times, 1952), p. 91. 
** McCampbell, op. cit., p. 31. 
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in an “ambulance” ( hack) on their way to Rancho Seco, the Savage home twenty-five 
miles from Corpus Christi, and had been forced to join the other prisoners. Saunders 
was robbed of $250 and Judge Borden of $200.17 

The Caller-Times account differs from that of McCampbell as to who first informed 
the people in Corpus Christi about the approach of the raiders. According to the 
Caller-Times, Jim Hunter, who had seen the bandits, attempted to warn Judge Borden 
just prior to Borden’s capture; but he was too late. Hunter, however, escaped as the 
bandits were closing in, and raced to town. “He galloped through the streets shouting 
the alarm: “The Mexicans! The raiders are coming!’ Frantic mothers ran into the 
streets after Hunter.” Only a few men were in town at the time, and these were mostly 
merchants who immediately closed their stores. Thirty or forty children were on the 
reef, three miles distant, enjoying a picnic. Twenty Negro boys were hastily mustered 
to seek them out, and brought them back safely.’* 

Pandemonium reigned in Corpus Christi. Many of the panic-stricken townspeople 
rushed to the municipal pier, hoping to find safety on the vessels anchored there. 
Most of these were women and children, but one man, “regarding prudence as the 
better part of valor,” led the retreating column to the wharf with his “ ‘pepper box’ 
drawn, cocked, and a finger on the trigger.”’® As many of the refugees as could 
crowded aboard the Morgan liner Aransas, which was tied up at the pier. The rest 
scrambled aboard a small schooner already heavily loaded with a cargo of lumber. The 
added weight of the women and children aboard the schooner caused its decks to be- 
come awash. The vessel anchored out,”° but its frightened passengers were in no 
danger because Corpus Christi Bay, except for the ship channel, was very shallow. 

Meanwhile, a few cool-headed men took careful stock of the situation and searched 
for weapons to defend the threatened town. That night a mass meeting was held to 
decide what measures should be taken. Two “minute companies” were formed and 
equipped with guns and all the ammunition they could carry. One company was to 
guard the town; the other, led by John McClane, sheriff of Nueces County, and John 
Swank, a merchant, was to take the offensive at once. At midnight they began their 
march toward Nuecestown to intercept the Mexicans.?? 


* See the account of R. R. Savage in Mary A. Sutherland, The Story of Corpus Christi (Hous- 
ton, 1916), p. 124. J. Frank Dobie adds this detail regarding Mrs. Sidbury’s hack driver: 
“ ‘Black Santos,’ long a faithful Mexican servant, was her driver. In the carriage was a trunk 
containing among other things a small box of jewelry worth several hundred dollars. Black 
Santos knew where the jewelry was. The bandits ordered him to open the trunk and display 
the contents. One by one he brought up the articles for inspection, but as he rummaged about 
he managed to keep the little box of jewels out of sight. Fortunately the bandits did not make 
him empty all the goods out at once or fish down with their own hands; and thus Santos saved 
the Madem’s finery.” — Dobie, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 


* Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years, p. 91. 
* Sutherland, op cit., p. 123. 
” Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years, pp. 91-92. 


* Ibid., p. 92. According to McCampbell (op. cit., p. 34) the nine who comprised this group, 
all from Corpus Christi, were John B., George, and P. E. Dunn, Ross Burras, George W. Swank, 
one — and a small boy — Clem Vetters. This list does not include Sheriff McClane or 
John Swank. 
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After accumulating a number of prisoners during the day, the bandits had arrived 
at the store owned by Fred Frank on Juan Saen’s ranch about three miles from Nueces- 
town, where they were met at the door by an aged Mexican. In the account recon- 
structed by J. Frank Dobie, this took place: 


The chief, or capitan, asked him to join the band, but he refused. The 
capitan promised a large share of the booty; the old Mexican refused 
more vigorously. The capitan began to curse and threaten; the old man 
closed the door. Then the chief of the robbers plunged after him, dragged 
him out by the neck and ordered his men to string him up immediately. 
The hangman’s knot had already been tied and the other end of the rope 
was over a convenient tree when Fred Frank himself rushed out to the 
rescue. For some reason he was unarmed, but he knocked one Mexican 
down and was laying out another when he was seized and put in chains. 
{For his efforts in behalf of his servant he was brutally beaten.} Then 
the hanging proceeded, and the old peon who had dared to be loyal to his 
gringo employer was dead.”? 


Quite a different version of this incident is related by Coleman McCampbell. He 
names the old Mexican — Elojio Garza —and states that he had resided with the 
Franks for twenty years. It seems that Garza recognized one of the bandits who had 
ordered him to get into a circle with the other prisoners. When he called him by 
name, the bandit hissed, “Caramba! Move on viejo! Pronto!” Garza, hesitating, 
asked, “Por gué ? What do you want ?” The bandit whipped out his pistol, aimed for 
Garza’s head, and fired. Garza fell dead in his tracks.?* 

After herding the male prisoners into a circle at Frank’s store, the Mexicans spent 
the afternoon tormenting their captives. The men were stripped and made to perform 
“ludicrous dances” under the lash.** But here again there is a difference in the ac- 
counts. The Caller-Times states that the women, left unguarded, managed to escape, 
and their absence was unnoticed until dusk when the bandits broke camp to march on 
Nuecestown.?° McCampbell says that the bandits, upon leaving, put all the men and 
boys in front of them, on foot, and left the women under a temporary guard of two 
men. These guards were intent upon rejoining their companions, however, and con- 
sequently soon released the women.”° Yet another writer states that when the raiders 
were ready to leave, they simply released the women but took with them all the men 
as prisoners. They also took Mrs. Sidbury’s carriage and horses, leaving the women 
without transportation.?* 


* Dobie, op cit., p. 60. 

™ McCampbell, op cit., p. 30. R. R. Savage’s account in Sutherland (op. cit., p. 124) agrees 
with McCampbell’s narrative, but the account in Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years (p. 92) 
agrees with Dobie. 

“ Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years, p. 92. 

Ibid. 

**McCampbell, op. cit., p. 31. 

* Sutherland, op. cit., p. 124. 
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The ladies — Mrs. Sidbury, Mrs. Savage, and Miss Laura Allen — sought a short 
cut to Noakes’ store at Nuecestown. They hoped they would get there in time to warn 
of the approaching raiders and to arouse the countryside. After going some distance 
through the thorny brush, they heard shooting and saw smoke rising ahead of them. 
They knew then that the bandits had beaten them to their destination. Disconcerted, 
they became fearful of every sound, thinking it might be the Mexicans, and soon | 
became lost and wandered around in the brush until Sunday morning without food | 
or water. Although they did reach the Nueces, they came out on a high bluff and could [| 
not get to the river below. Finally they stumbled upon the house of an American [ 
family, where they were provided with food and shelter. There they were found after | 
more than a hundred men had been searching for them all day Saturday and part of | 
Sunday morning.”* 

On their way to Nuecestown, the raiders had brutally driven their captives before | 
them. They crowded their horses against the prisoners, shoving them and beating | 
them with their whips. The captives were forced to move along at a trot. R. R. Savage, | 
in describing the march, stated that Judge Gilpin, “quite old and feeble,” gave out, | 
and “they knocked him down a time or two. ... They refused to release him, and two [| 
of his fellow-prisoners let him get between them and lock arms with them, and in that | 
way they helped him along.”*® Fred Frank, who had already been badly beaten, was | 
forced to make the march barefooted and stripped to his underclothes. Another | 
prisoner, S. H. Page, found the going too strenuous and pleaded, “I can’t go any [| 
further ! Kill me!” One of the bandits, “eager to comply,” took aim, but a comrade | 
intervened. “Viejo [old man}... .” he said. “... no account .. . let him go.”*° 

There is disagreement about the time at which the bandits reached Nuecestown. | 
The Caller-Times says it was night before they arrived.** Coleman McCampbell states | 
that it was five o’clock in the afternoon.*? It might not be inaccurate to conclude that | 
dusk was approaching. Subsequent events indicate that there was ample daylight still. | 
At any rate, when the bandits came to Nuecestown, they made for the store owned by 4 
Thomas J. Noakes. This store also served as the local post office, and the bandits ar- | 
rived almost simultaneously with the mail carrier from San Antonio. He was made | 
prisoner and his mail sacks were rifled.** Coleman McCampbell gives the most de- | 
tailed narrative of what happened at Noakes’ store : 


*R. R. Savage's account in #bid., pp. 124-25. Evidently the other women and children men- | 
tioned by McCampbell were found by the party who rode out to attack the Mexicans on Friday | 
night. “They were found by the returning men, who placed them on their horses and took them | 
home.” — Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years, p. 93. ; 


* As in Sutherland, op. cit., pp. 124-25. 

McCampbell, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 

™ Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years, p. 92. 
*? McCampbell, op. cit., p. 32. 

* Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years, p. 92. 
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At five o'clock that evening Mr. Noakes is in his store. He hears the thud 
of horses’ hoofs. A Mexican, gun in hand, dismounts hurriedly in front of 
the store. He is followed by a second and third Mexican. Mr. Noakes, 
dropping a bolt of calico, disappears into an adjoining room. He has bare- 
ly taken hold of his Winchester when an American named Smith ( known 
as “Lying” Smith) enters the store, pursued by a Mexican. Catching sight 
of Mr. Noakes, the bandit transfers his aim from Smith. But Mr. Noakes 
fires first. The bandit drops his gun, staggers out into the open where he 
is taken charge of by his companions. He, it is said, is the leader of the 
gang and the same man who killed Garza at Juan Saen’s rancho earlier in 
the day. Mr. Noakes, reaching the door, is startled to find himself con- 
fronted with so many opponents. He concludes it is foolish to fight them 
single-handed and retreats to the dining room. By means of a trap-door 
he enters a trench under the house. The trench is several feet deep and 
permits one to crawl to the river flat on his belly, unseen.** But Mr. Smith, 
who had accompanied him, becomes excited, deserts the trench and starts 
“streaking against time” for the river. Several bandits spot him and give 
chase. Smith crumples in a heap; four shots have found him an easy 
target.®> Mr. Noakes remained in his trench, his trusty Winchester at his 
side, as well as a supply of ammunition. He is close enough to keep a 
watchful eye on everything that goes on. He doesn’t fire for two reasons. 
First, the bandits think he is hiding in the house; second, to fire will only 
endanger the lives of his wife and six children who are inside.** 


The bandits now began to ransack the store, helping themselves to everything that 
they wanted. Mrs. Noakes pleaded with them. Again, McCampbell has the most de- 
tailed account : 


... They brush her aside. “Your husband, he kill one of our men. We take 
revenge.” “That was in self-defense. But has Mr. Noakes ever harmed 
your nation in any way ?” They shrug their shoulders. “Qxién sabe ? Who 
knows?” A short, ugly, swarthy-faced man stoops to light a fire under the 
office desk. Mrs. Noakes springs forward, kneels, bitter tears in her eyes. 
“Don’t! Please don’t! Take anything you want — money, merchandise, 
horses — but don’t set fire to our building.” She had reason to be dis- 
tressed. Less than an hour previous she had completed the business of cor- 
respondence for her husband and tied the U.S. mail bag. The bag con- 
tained a draft for $600 to Schuside & Zybesbier, $80 for W. R. Smith, 
and numerous other amounts. If the letters but reach their destination 
Mr. Noakes will at least be “square” with all his creditors. The bandit 
grins.... A tiny flame sputters. The pile of trash beneath the desk be- 
comes a miniature bonfire. Mrs. Noakes darts to the kitchen and returns 
with a pitcher of water. It is effective. ... But a fire has been started on a 
show case. She gets a second pitcher of water. The bandits are furious. 


“This trench was dug by Noakes for just such a contingency. Cf. Sutherland, op. cit., p. 125. 
*In R. R. Savage’s story, five shots hit Smith from the Mexicans’ Winchester rifles. He ulti- 
ay mea from his wounds in spite of the doctor’s belief that there was no chance for him 
to do so. — Ibid. 


* McCampbell, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 
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Two of them imprison her arms, while others take strips of calico and 
ribbons and pile them in a corner. Not until a blaze is well underway, the 
flame igniting the timbers of the structure, do they release her. “Vamo- 
nos ! Vamonos !” they shout. She lingers long enough to rescue a single 
item. With the aid of her two oldest children she manages to drag her 
precious sewing machine to safety.*’ 


When they shot “Lying” Smith, the bandits thought they had killed Noakes. Load- 
ing the loot into two wagons* and burning the store, they put several prisoners into 
another wagon and drove off to the southwest, leaving the main road.*® According to 
the Caller-Times, the bandits lingered for a time, feasting on food taken from the 
store, until a lookout reported a group of riders approaching from the direction of 
Corpus Christi. Sheriff McClane’s posse arrived while the store was still burning.*° 
“Red” Dunn, one of the posse, records that three of the twelve men were Mexican- 
Americans and were unarmed. Some of the members of a fully-equipped company of 
Star Rifles might have joined the posse; but, according to Dunn, they insisted that 
they must remain in Corpus Christi to defend the town.** 

While Noakes’ store burned, a disagreement took place regarding the feasibility 
of chasing the raiders since they greatly outnumbered Sheriff McClane’s party. After 
John Swank argued that he would continue the pursuit alone if necessary, the others 
decided to accompany him.*? Apparently the bandits had been under observation 
throughout the day for Dunn was able to report that they were gathered around a 
wagon in a small glade in the mesquite.** The posse now set out after the bandits and 
fighting began when McClane’s men came within a hundred yards of the camp: 


When we started to charge them, Burris had his three unarmed Mexicans 
to line up alongside of him, threatening to shoot them if they turned back. 
But just as soon as we started after the raiders, two of them wheeled their 


* Ibid., p. 33. Mrs. Noakes was permitted to take her “feather bed,” according to another ac- 
count, and two of the boys in the Noakes family returned from fishing but managed to elude the 
bandits. — Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years, p. 92. In R. R. Savage’s account in Sutherland 
(op. cit., p. 125), Mrs. Noakes told the bandits she would give them money if they would spare 
the store. They accepted $500 from her, but burned the building anyway. Savage's estimate is 
that Noakes sustained a loss of $20,000. Another source, however, places the loss at $10,000. — 
Texas Frontier Troubles (44th Congress, 1st Session: House Miscellaneous Doc. 64), p. 52. To 
the credit of the bandits, the women who were taken as prisoners during the raid were unharmed 
and treated courteously. — J. B. Dunn, Perilous Trails of Texas (Dallas, 1932), p. 106, n. 2. 


* J. B. Dunn (op. cit., p. 92) mentions only one wagon. But two wagons are confirmed in 
Texas Frontier Troubles, p. 52. 


* Among these prisoners were Bill McKenzie, a brother of Charles McKenzie of Nuecestown, 
and Justice of the Peace Ball of Nuecestown. — Dunn, op. cit., p. 92. 


” Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years, p. 92. This account also states that the raiders released 
all their prisoners at this juncture. But Dunn (op. cit., p. 92) indicates that only some were 
released. Subsequent events also indicate that not all were released. 


“Dunn, op. cit., pp. 90-92. 
© Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years, p. 92. 
“ Dunn, op. cit., p. 92. 
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horses and broke through. . . . Before we reached the raiders, they broke 
and scattered like a covey of quail. At the same time the prisoners jumped 
out of the back end of the wagon and scattered in the brush. It was dusk 
when they were out of sight and we were out of ammunition. ... We then 
returned to W. M. McGregor’s store at Nuecestown, but could get nothing 
but rim-fire cartridges. ... When we arrived at the store there were a 
number of men assembled there. We tried to get them to come with us to 
Banquette, where there were several ranches at which we could probably 
secure help, but they positively refused ... except one man, a Mr. Hunter. 
The others stated that it would be suicide to think of it, believing that we 
would be waylaid and murdered. . . . However, we started with the one 
recruit for Banquette. .. . Had the raiders known how we were fixed in 
regard to ammunition, they could have turned on us and cleaned us up in 
a very few minutes.** 


After their arrival at Banquette at dawn on Saturday the party did not chase the 
bandits further, but they were pursued from another source. Judge Sidney G. Borden, 
who had suffered the loss of a horse valued at $250, “hastily got together a company 
of about thirty men and pursued them to the Rio Grande.”*® But Borden’s avengers 
reached the border six hours after the Mexicans had crossed it to safety. 

Only one of the bandits had been taken prisoner — the Mexican who had been shot 
by Noakes at his store in Nuecestown. Although he escaped into the brush, he had 
been too badly hurt to bear the hard riding necessary to return with his comrades. He 
was soon captured by Sheriff McClane’s posse and taken back to Corpus Christi, where 
he was hanged within a few days.*® This concluded the immediate events of the so- 
called Noakes or Nuecestown raid.*’ But the repercussions of it were large. The bold- 
ness of the Mexicans, who had run at will over country more than 150 miles north of 
the border, aroused the citizens of South Texas to a state of high anger. The outrages 
of the Mexicans were small in comparison with the deeds of Texans in the next few 
months. Bands of vengeful “volunteers” now organized themselves into so-called 
“minute companies” in every county from the Nueces to the Rio Grande, and pro- 
ceeded to outdo by far the brutality of the Mexican raiders.** These organizations were 
completely indiscriminate in their activities, hunting down not only known outlaws 
but also innocent and peaceful Mexican-American ranchers and merchants and loot- 
ing property and burning homes. They brought the entire countryside “to the verge 
of mob rule.”*® J. Frank Dobie has estimated that, as a result of the Nuecestown raid, 
the number of Mexican people killed probably exceeds the number killed at San 


“ Ibid., pp. 93-95. Swank was apparently the only casualty among the Anglo-American force. 
He was “shot through the stomach. .. .” — Texas Frontier Troubles, p. 52. 


“ Sutherland, op. cét., p. 125. Cf. McCampbell, op. cit., p. 35. 

“ Corpus Christi: One Hundred Years, p. 93. 

“ Texas Frontier Troubles, pp. 3-4, 18, 50. 

“Lea, op. cit., v. 1, p. 278, and Corpus Christi: One Hundred Y ears, p. 93. 
“ Texas Frontier Troubles, pp. 21-22, 57. 
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Jacinto.®° The Corpus Christi Gazette observed that “Every good Mexican is afraid to 
navigate the roads to Corpus Christi on horseback or with carts, and the business of 
these parts has commenced turning into another channel, where less risk is found.”** 

A number of later incidents would be well worth recounting as illustrative of the 
sad plight the area now found itself in. Dobie’s appraisal is especially fitting: 


Old timers still tell how the raiders took 25 new saddles from the Noakes 
store and how for a month afterwards every Mexican found in the country 
with a new saddle was killed. “Yonder’s a Noakes,” some Texan would 
say upon glimpsing a Mexican riding on new leather, and if the Mexican 
had any explanation to give he generally had to postpone it for the other 
world. In the expressive phrase of the Texian Rangers, a good many 
saddles were “won.” “Uncle Bob” (R. C.) Barfield... said he saw... 

many little ranches in the lower country deserted by their Mexican in- 
habitants; he saw, too, the remains of various Mexicans hanging from 
trees. Captain King had built a bridge across the Oso Creek on the road 
between his Santa Gertrudis Ranch and Corpus Christi, and this bridge 
became notable for the number of Mexicans that were picked off by 
Texas men. Mexicans were shot on sight and pitched into Clark Lake, into 
the Oso, into the Agua Dulce. Walter Billingsley, of San Antonio, is re- 
sponsible for the following account. One time during these troublous days 
a group of Texans were riding 10 or 15 miles out of Corpus Christi when 
they met a well-dressed Mexican followed by his mozo (servant ). The 
caballero had no “pass” and could not satisfactorily establish his identity. 
The more hot-headed of the Texans began to prepare a rope, but J. N. 
Garner and another man protested, saying that they felt sure the Mexicans 
were innocent travelers. The crowd voted Garner and the other pro- 
testant down, however, and the two rode away. A few days after the Mex- 
icans were hanged, it was learned that the caballero was a merchant of 
Laredo and a good citizen of the state.5? 


This incident alone is more than sufficient to point out the excessive retaliation the 
Texans exhibited. This became a pattern for a gross number of vengeful and mis- 
directed acts perpetuated by a few unthinking Americans living near the Nueces 
River. A contemporary reporter described how such men 


... came down to the Encinal country among the squatter Mexicans, and 
found them, it is said, with stolen hides buried in their yards or concealed 
about their premises, when they burned down the jacales and killed some 
three men, according to the best information we can gather. There is no 
defense for such lawless acts. The guilty parties should have been arrested, 
not murdered, and turned over to the proper authorities for trial and legal 
punishment.** 


” Dobie, op. cit., p. 62. 
* Issue of June 5, 1875. 
* Dobie, op. cit., p. 62. 


* Texas Frontier Troubles, p. 57. J. B. Dunn in Perilous Trails of Texas (pp. 96 ff.) en- 
deavors to justify such actions and his participation in them, but his argument is not sound. 
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While the tide of violence was at its highest, however, welcome help was on its way 
to the border. The Reconstruction regime of Edmund J. Davis had been defeated in 
1874, and later in the same year Governor Richard Coke re-established the Texas 
Rangers. Early in 1875 Captain L. H. McNelly, a Civil War veteran, was instructed to 
organize a special company of Rangers for duty in South Texas.** On April 18, 1875, 
Adjutant-General William Steele at Austin received a telegram from Sheriff McClane 
of Nueces County: “Is Captain McNelly coming ? We are in trouble. Five ranches 
burned by disguised men near Laparra last week. Answer.”*° McNelly immediately 
left for the area, and swiftly went to work with characteristic vigor. Soon he had struck 
down or peacefully demobilized the “minute companies” and other retaliatory or- 
ganizations.*® John B. Dunn has described the manner in which his own group was 
disbanded : 


There being no more ranches in that section, we started homeward. As we 
came into an open space between two bunches of timber, we saw a large 
body of horsemen coming out of the timber in front of us. We halted a 
moment and watched them. They formed a line on the prairie facing us. 
As we were just on the edge of the timber we had the advantage of them. 
We noticed a man leaving the line and coming toward us with a white 
flag. He rode up and asked who was in command and our captain was 
pointed out to him. He then informed our captain that he had orders for 
us to disband, explaining that he had been sent there to take charge of that 
territory and introducing himself as Captain McNelly. Our captain told 
him that this was agreeable as we were on our way home now.”” 


Later Dunn complained that a rather “strange kind of gratitude” was in operation 
against him and his companions. Now, he claimed, they were forced to “undergo an- 
other system of persecution from the home people we had helped to defend.”** 

McNelly’s own plans were twofold. First, he had to restore law and order locally. 
Under this program he put down local terrorists among “Mexicans and Americans 
alike.” He sketched the situation in a communication to Steele : 


The acts committed by Americans are horrible to relate; many ranches 
have been plundered and burned, and the people murdered or driven 
away; one of these parties confessed to me in Corpus Christi as having 


“Webb, op. cit., p. 238. Leonard H. McNelly, an ex-Confederate soldier, had previously 
oe in ot pee ag and was one of the few in that organization with an exceptionally fine 
record. — Ibid., p. 233. 


" [bid., p. 238. Cf. Lea, op. cit., v. 1, p. 280. Webb gives the name John McClure for the 
Sheriff of Nueces County. The correct name is John McClane. 


* Texas Frontier Troubles, p. 57. 
“Dunn, op. cit., pp. 103-04. 


* [bid., p. 106. Dunn further complained that his group was “indicted for killing Mexicans 
who never existed. This made us desperate after a manner and caused us to get into other trouble. 
We were placed under the heaviest bonds, amounting to $67,000. I had to attend court in three 
different counties. It is all over now, and I have won out and have no apologies to offer. I merely 
took St. Paul’s advice and while in Rome did as the Romans did.” 
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killed eleven men on their last raid. I immediately issued an order . . . dis- 
banding the minute companies and all armed bands acting without the 
authority of the state; my order was obeyed, or agreed to be, without 


hesitation. .. . it is possible . . . and very probable that civil war would 
have ensued as the Mexicans are very much exasperated.*° 


The second object of McNelly’s operation was to stop raiding and cattle-stealing by 
Cortina’s bravos from across the Rio Grande. But these details are beyond the scope of 
this narrative. Suffice it to say that the arrival of McNelly and his Rangers brought a 


degree of peace and order to the “Wild Horse Desert” between the Nueces River and 
the Rio Grande. 


® McNelly to Steele, April 29, 1875, as in Webb, op. cit., pp. 238-39. 
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SOUTHWESTERN HISTORY 
IN THE ARIZONA QUARTERLY, 1945-1958 


An Annotation on Contents 


by 


THOMAS TORRANS 


Work on this bibliography was begun in 1958 by Claudia Moholy-Nagy, first as- 
sistant to the editor of ARIZONA and the WEST. Mr. Torrans, who is assisting 
the editor in the 1959-60 academic year, is a graduate student at the University 
of Arizona. He received the Master’s degree at the University of Texas. 


MANY readers of ARIZONA and the WEST will be cognizant of the fact that a 
great fund of authoritative writing on the American West is available in the files of 
the historical quarterlies that are published in the various Western states. Two of the 
older and more important are the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, published in 
Austin by the Texas State Historical Association, and the New Mexico Historical 
Review. But it may not be so well known that a good deal of worthwhile material, 
pertinent in one way or another to the history and culture of the West, can be gleaned 
from certain periodicals which are essentially “literary” rather than “historical.” These 
are the journals which serve primarily as vehicles for fiction, poetry, and the critical 
essay. A foremost example is the Southwest Review, published quarterly by the South- 
ern Methodist University Press, the most recent issue of which includes a fine historical 
article on Colonel William C. Greene’s enterprises in Sonora.’ Almost every state in 
the West has a literary magazine, and many of them have carried important historical 
material from time to time. 

It would appear, however, that these periodicals have not been examined consistent- 
ly and adequately for what relevant material may be contained in them. Citations to 
literary journals are rare in historical works, and from this it may be deducted that 
many readers of Western history remain unaware of some writing that might prove of 
interest and value. Perhaps much of it ought to be incorporated into the body of West- 
ern historical literature. As a step in this direction, the following annotated bibliog- 
raphy has been compiled from the issues of the Arizona Quarterly, a literary journal 


_' A. Frederick Mignone, “A Fief for Mexico: Colonel Greene’s Empire Ends,” Southwest Re- 
view, v. 44 (Autumn 1959), pp. 332-39. 
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established at the University of Arizona in 1945. Because there was no historical 
journal in Arizona between 1945 and 1958, the Quarterly carried more articles of 
definite historical value than ordinarily would appear in a literary periodical. This 
bibliography includes all articles in the Quarterly that have a Western theme, except- 
ing those essentially fictional. As time and space permit, ARIZONA and the WEST 
will print annotated bibliographies for other periodicals that frequently have carried 


material of historical import. 


VOLUME 1 (1945) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 12-19. Cook, Neil E. “Post-Arcadia.” A rancher’s reminiscence of 
childhood in Phoenix and a description of life in the growing town at the turn of 
the century. 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 44-51. Figueroa, ( Father) Paul. “The Early Days of Yuma.” A 
simply written, brief account of some early incidents in Yuma’s history— the great 
gold discoveries, the massacre at St. Domenico Mission, and Colorado River naviga- 
tion. The material for the article was collected through direct descriptions from 
participants. The author was stationed in Yuma for some years. 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 7-16. Schevill, Margaret E. “Navajo Sandpainting.” A descrip- 
tion of sandpainting, with accompanying legends, by a careful student of the 
Navajo. 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 38-42. Rak, Mary Kidder. “The Hermit of the Chiricahuas.” 
The strange story of “Dr. Monroe,” a young man who lived alone among the Chiri- 
cahuas in the 1870's. Mrs. Rak of Douglas was an accomplished writer whose 
autobiography, A Cowman’s Wife, stands among the best memoirs by frontier 
women. 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 79-83. Benton, Jesse James. “Odd Life and Habits of Desert 
Creatures.” An old-timer’s article, humorous and simple, describing the various 
fauna that inhabit the desert. Included is one tall tale of the raising of hog-fish cattle 


which live on land as well as water. Benton, author of Cow by the Tail, came to 
Tucson in 1882. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 27-33. Coolidge, Mary Roberts. Edited by Mary Kidder Rak. 
“Jane Fourr, A Pioneer Mother: 1854-1942.” A brief biography of a frontier 
woman who married at fourteen and lived to eighty-eight, seeing many of the 
changes which made Arizona a modern state. Jane Fourr may have been typical of 
her time, but in our own she is remarkable and admirable. Mary Roberts Coolidge, 
noted Southwestern author who taught at Stanford and Mills College, died in 1945. 


No. 4 (Winter), pp. 5-13. Haury, Emil W. “Dating Early Man in the Southwest.” A 
brief appraisal by Professor Haury of findings in archaeology and geology. 


No. 4 (Winter), pp. 34-36. Sykes, Geofrey. “Hopi Snake-Washing: 1893.” A short 
account of the Hopi snake-cleansing ceremony preparatory to the dance in which 
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the serpents are handled and paraded in an effort that is directed to bring rain. An 
Arizona pioneer, Sykes was author of A Westerly Trend and The Colorado Delta. 


No. 4 (Winter), pp. 63-73. Van Valkenburgh, Richard. “The Government of the 
Days.” A memoir of a Prescott cowboy’s life in the 1890's. Alverson, who died in 
1939, worked for the famous Chiricahua Cattle Company. 


No. 4 (Winter), pp. 67-73. Van Valkenburgh, Richard. “The Government of the 
Navajos.” A summary of the Navajo governing system, with a plea that this tribe be 
allowed to govern itself until the white man revises his idea that all Indians are 
“primitive.” The author, a frequent contributor to periodicals, was also an accom- 
plished artist. 


No. 4 (Winter), pp. 83-88. Allen, Charles. “Archeology.” A conclusive and critical 
survey of recent (1944-45) regional archaeological literature, including lesser 
items found in Southwestern magazines. Professor Allen also discusses some of the 
archaeological programs then underway. 


VOLUME 2 (1946) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 83-89. Allen, Charles. “Ethnology.” This survey of the ethno- 
logical literature of the past two years serves as a companion to his “Archeology.” 
Allen points out that fact-gathering, rather than interpretation, has been dom- 
inant. 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 5-16. Lockwood, Frank C. “The Gadsden Treaty.” An interest- 
ing synthesis of post-war problems between Mexico and the United States which led 
to the Gadsden Purchase of 1853. Dean Lockwood, author of The Apache Indians 
and other Arizoniana, also gives a brief sketch of Gadsden, his early life and ideals, 
and his dedication to his mission. 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 24-34. Seibold, Doris K. “Cattle Raising and Spanish Speech in 
Southern Arizona.” An article dealing with the language common to southern Ari- 
zona ranchers and Mexican laborers. A teacher in Santa Cruz county at the time, 


Miss Seibold traces many commonly used words of the region to the original 
Spanish sources. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 5-15. Arnold, Oren. “Arizona’s Aunt Adaline.” The story of a 
pioneer bride who came to Arizona from Arkansas in 1868 and, childless herself, 
devoted a lifetime to promoting progress and culture in the Phoenix valley. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 88-92. Allen, Charles. “Bibliographies.” An unflattering analy- 
sis of several bibliographies of Southwestern literature and a plea for better ones in 
the future. 


No. 4 (Winter), pp. 34-42. Bork, A. W. “Del Dia de la Raza.” A pertinent article on 
U.S. relations with Hispanic America. Bork expresses his belief that the border 
states of the Southwest provide a laboratory expedient for the improvement of 
Inter-American affairs. 


No. 4 (Winter), pp. 66-76. Ewing, Russell C. “The First Histories and Historians of 
the Southwest.” A valuable article which discusses Spanish writers and writings on 
the Southwest from Castafieda’s Relacién, a soldier's account of the Coronado ex- 
pedition, to Father Morfi’s Historia de... Texas, written about 1783. 
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VOLUME 3 (1947) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 40-48. Spicer, Edward H. “Yaqui Militarism.” A view of the 
Yaqui Indians in their temporary role as a warlike group by one of their keenest 
observers. Professor Spicer examines certain institutions which led to the Mexican- 
Yaqui conflict. 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 49-60. Tanner, Clara Lee. “Southwest Painted Pottery: I. The 
Prehistoric Period.” Tracing the earliest patterns of pottery styling, Mrs. Tanner 
seeks to establish the broad historical features of this art-craft form of Indians of 
the Southwest. 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 71-82. Ewing, Russell C. “Modern Histories and Historians of 
the Spanish Southwest.” A companion to Professor Ewing’s “First Histories and 
Historians” (Vol. 2, No. 4), this article deals with Southwestern historiography 
after 1848 and gives special attention to the monumental contributions of Ban- 
croft and Bolton. 


No.2 (Summer), pp. 138-50. Tanner, Clara Lee. “Southwest Painted Pottery: II. The 
Historic Period.” Mrs. Tanner's second article ties in latter-day ceramic craftsman- 
ship with a closer view to the technical processes involved, and discusses its per- 
sistence as both a craft and art form. 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 164-78. Young, Vernon. “Pasé Por Aqui: Recent Interpreta- 
tions of the Southwest.” A direct and often amusing appraisal of the literature of 
personal interpretation of the Southwest. Special attention is given Charles F. 
Lummis, Agnes C. Laut, and Mary Austin. This is a personal evaluation, praising 
but more frequently censuring. 


No.3 (Autumn), pp. 269-75. Young, Vernon. “II. Pasé Por Aqui: Recent Interpreta- 
tions of the Southwest.” A continuation of Young’s pungent criticism of the social 
literature of the Southwest. Young includes some terse and unflattering observa- 
tions on urban centers of the Southwest. 


VOLUME 4 (1948) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 78-89. Spicer, Edward H. “Pueblo Ethnology.” A review of three 
different interpretations of Pueblo culture: Benedict's Patterns of Culture, Bande- 
lier’s The Delight Makers, and Parsons’ Pueblo Indian Religion. 


No. 2( Summer), pp. 101-09. Yeatts, Manuella S. “El Charco del Yuma.” The author’s 
memories of the once-famous ranch midway between Tucson and the California 
line. It provides a good description of life on a large ranch which was a way of life 
in itself. 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 134-39. Lottinville, Savoie. “The Function of a Southwestern 
University Press.” A brief statement on the role of a regional publishing enter- 
prise by the far-sighted director of the University of Oklahoma Press. 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 162-71. Spicer, Edward H. “Ethnology of the Navaho, Apache, © 
and Others.” A critical discussion of much recent Southwestern ethnological litera- | 


ture in which Professor Spicer points out unevenness in quantity and quality. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 197-202. Fergusson, Erna. “What the Southwest Means to Me.” é 


One of Miss Fergusson’s characteristic evaluations of the land she loves. 
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No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 256-72. Tanner, Clara Lee. “Southwestern Indian Arts and 


Crafts.” A detailed account of the absorption of Indian arts and crafts into Anglo- 
American culture. 


VOLUME 5 (1949) 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 108-18. O’Conor, Norreys Jephson. “An Irish Sportsman in the 
Far West.” A sketch of Lord Dunraven of Ireland and a description of his early life 
and travels in the Far West. The discoveries of the Dunraven party and the found- 
ing of certain National Parks are discussed. 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 157-64. Maisel, Albert Q. “The City That Died of Fear.” An 
interesting account of “Point of Pines” in eastern Arizona based on recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries. Maisel, a prolific magazine writer, discusses the culture of the 
inhabitants — the Anasazi—and speculates upon their sudden disappearance. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 242-51. O’Conor, Norreys Jephson. “A British Hunter in 
Frontier Days.” O’Conor’s sketch of Baillie Grohman, a British sportsman, com- 
pares with his article on Lord Dunraven (Vol. 5, No. 2). Grohman, who hunted in 
the West in the late 1890’s, was a wordy, painstaking writer who made some minute 
observations on Western life. 


VOLUME 6 (1950) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 19-26. Bueno, Theodore Torre. “Arizona Museums.” An article 
which attempts to justify the existence of museums, especially those in Arizona. 
From the archaeological ruins of Casa Grande to the zoo in the Tucson Mountains, 
Arizona’s cultural wealth is on display in several different kinds of museums. Bueno 
describes them briefly and well. 


No.2 (Summer), pp. 112-23. Young, Vernon. “An American Dream and Its Parody.” 
An appreciative essay on two contemporary Western novelists — A. B. Guthrie, Jr., 
and Walter Van Tilburg Clark — who, states Young, are “attempting to recreate 
critically the conditions. and the motivations of the historical pioneer era, with a 
greater respect for literary means than anyone heretofore has shown.” 


No.2 (Summer), pp. 147-51. Underhill, Ruth. “Men of the Mountain.” An article by 
a noted anthropologist who deals here with the Navajo Indians at the height of their 
power in the early nineteenth century. This item later appeared as a chapter in 


Underhill’s Here Come the Navaho ! A History of the Largest Indian Tribe in the 
United States (1953). 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 236-43. Taub, Amos. “Southwestern Indian Poetry.” A discus- 
sion of recent literature concerning Indian verse and a listing of such bibliography 
as Taub believes worthwhile. Native imagery and meter are discussed briefly. 


VOLUME 7 (1951) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 5-12. Arnold, Elliott. “Cochise — Greatest of the Apaches.” A 
short sketch of the career of the great Apache chief: his early peace treaty with the 
settlers, the Mickey Free incident and betrayal, and Cochise’s subsequent war on 


Arizona communities. Arnold tells essentially the same story in his famous novel, 
Blood Brother. 
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No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 241-52. O’Conor, Norreys Jephson. “Magnificent Adventurer.” 
Another of O’Conor’s sketches of British gentlemen-sportsmen who came to 
America in the later nineteenth century. The subject, H. A. Vachell, wrote exten- 
sively on social conditions in California, but was so much a tourist that he seems to 
have missed the deeper meanings of what he observed. 


No. 4 (Winter), pp. 315-20. Towne, Charles W., and Ralph Wallace. “King of | 


Courage — The Javelina.” A descriptive article about the wild boars of the South- 
west, their viciousness under attack, their tameness in captivity and their habits and 
‘usefulness. Towne is co-author of the definitive work on sheep raising in America. 


VOLUME 8 (1952) 


No. 1 (Spring) pp. 5-18. Lyons John D. “Weather or Not.” An article on the process 
of artificial rain-making and its history from primitive prayer rites to scientific 
seeding of clouds. Dean Lyons discusses the legal problem of land and rain rights, 
individual privilege, and government monopoly. Although not specifically concern- 
ed with the West, the article is a valuable summation of problems peculiar to the 
West. 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 45-51. Shirer, John. “Graduated Retirement and the Southwest.” 


The author, a professor of business administration, points out the growing need for | 


implementing a program integrating partially retired persons into some part-time _ 


employment, especially in such states as California and Arizona where the attrac- © 


tion to such individuals is large. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 238-50. Whiting, Alfred F. “A Kino Triptych.” An article q 
which is in itself a brief biography of Father Kino and a short sketch of the men who ~ 


worked with him in the Upper Pima country. Whiting draws a rather unpleasant 
picture of Kino as a man, but depicts him as a zealous missionary and settler. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 251-53. Powell, Donald M. (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” The first of a series of semi-annual bibliographies compiled by the 


reference librarian of the University of Arizona. This is an exhaustive list of separ- © 


ately issued publications. 


VOLUME 9 (1953) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 64-66. Powell, Donald M. (Comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 101-09. Shirer, John. “Is There a Southwest?” An attempt to 
define the “phantom” Southwest. Professor Shirer submits a “qualified yes” for 
Arizona and New Mexico. Even here, he thinks, “there exist enough clearly dis- 
— features to set [the] area apart from the remainder of the United 

tates.” 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 163-72. Spicer, Edward H. “Ethnology.” An examination of | 
selected current literature on Indians of the Southwest, taxonomic and interpre- ~ 
tative. Professor Spicer’s appraisal is useful in clarifying certain complex features. 


not so much of Indian as of Anglo-American culture itself. 
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No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 219-34, Martin, Dexter. “D. H. Lawrence and Pueblo Religion: 
An Inquiry into Accuracy.” A short study of the authority of Lawrence’s writings 
on the Pueblo peoples, and an interesting text on the Pueblo religion. Lawrence 
wrote beautifully i these Indians; if he was inaccurate in his main calculations, 
he gave fine descriptions of their ceremonies. Dexter discusses his inaccuracies and 
some factors that might have influenced his interpretations. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 260-66. Clendenen, Clarence C. “Was Sylvester Mowry a Se- 
cessionist?” Colonel Clendenen, a professor of military science, seeks to prove 
that Mowry, the Patagonia mine-owner and Territorial delegate, was a secession- 
ist and Confederate sympathizer. The argument runs more toward an appeal to 
faith than to fact. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 267-69. Powell, Donald M. (Comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 


No. 4 (Winter), pp. 349-53. Ewing, Russell C. “Some Recent Publications in South- 
western History.” A useful bibliographical essay on the recent contributions of 
some serious students of the Southwest. 


VOLUME 10 (1954) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 5-16. Braddy, Haldeen, and John H. McNeely. “Francisco Villa 
in Folk Songs.” A short history of the more prominent corridos of the Mexican 
Revolution by two professors at Texas Western College. Those from Chihuahua 
are examined in particular because of that state’s significance as the center of ac- 
tivities of Villa, most famous of the revolutionary chiefs. 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 30-41. Hendricks, George D. “Ranch Country Metaphors.” An 
interesting commentary on the language native to ranching country and the 
author's assurance that these contributions to the American language will never 
die. Hendricks, a professor of English at North Texas State College, is author of 
The Bad Man of the West, an important interpretative work. 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 69-73. Phillips, Walter S. “References Concerning the Plants 
and Vegetations of the Southwest.” A bibliography of recent publications on the 
flora of Arizona and New Mexico. 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 75-78. Powell, Donald M. (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 147-56. Lewis, Marvin. “Owen Wister: Caste Imprints in 
Western Letters.” A critical look at Wister’s famous novel, The Virginian. Accord- 
ing to Lewis, Wister had all the earmarks of a snob and a puritan. In a land where 
man’s individuality and equality were of prime importance and considerable pride, 
Wister makes his heroes into feudal knights-errant. Wister, says Lewis, “vibrated 
with thoughts of casteocracy and authoritarianism.” In creating a fiction which ap- 
pealed to the reading public of the time, he departed completely from the realities 


of the frontier and turned his back on all that was good, true, and virile in that 
country. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 217-26. Tremblay, Napoleon J. “Simenon’s Psychological 
“Westerns.” A discussion of The Lost Mare Ranch and The Bottom of the Bottle, 
Georges Simenon’s Western novels which were products of his two-year stay in 
Arizona in the late 1940's. Tremblay, a professor of French, points out that these 

were the first psychological Westerns to be done by a Frenchman. 
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No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 263-64. Powell, Donald M. (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 

No. 4 (Winter), pp. 358-60. Clendenen, Clarence C. “A Little More on Sylvester 
Mowry.” A further commentary in support of Colonel Clendenen’s view that 
Mowry was a secessionist and Confederate sympathizer. 


VOLUME 11 (1955) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 5-25. LaFarge, Oliver. “The Present Condition of Southwestern 
Anthropology.” An essay-review of the “Southwest Issue” of the American Anthro- 
pologist by a famous novelist who admits to being only “a casual, non-practising, 
amateur anthropologist.” LaFarge is sharply critical of certain terminology used by 
the various writers, and advances suggestions of his own toward unraveling the In- 
dian classificatory problem. A part of the article is devoted to linguistics and physi- 
cal anthropology. 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 67-70. Powell, Donald M. (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 

No. 2 (Summer), pp. 156-60. Dobyns, Henry F. “The Case of Paint vs. Garlic.” An 
article concerning the derivation of the name of the town and valley of Ajo, Ari- 
zona. Popular belief was that the name came from the Spanish ajo, for garlic, 
which is found in this valley. Dobyns proves that the name derives from a Papago 
word meaning paint. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 251-58. Ezell, Paul, and Greta Ezell. “Research in the Archives 


in Mexico, D. F.” A brief descriptive introduction to the libraries and archival col- 
lections of Mexico City, designed to help the beginning researcher. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 259-63. Powell, Donald M. (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 


VOLUME 12 (1956) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 61-70. Heald, Weldon F. “The Spanish Missions of New Mex- 
ico.” A rapid historical sketch of the missions in New Mexico from Coronado’s 
time to the present. Heald, a widely known writer, issues a warning against the 
enthusiasms of atomic experimentation in the Sov:hwest. He points out that a 
beautiful, varied, and important heritage may be destroyed. 

No. 1 (Spring), pp. 71-74. Powell, Donald M. (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 

No. 2 (Summer), pp. 101-11. Schroeder, Albert H. “The Cipias and Ypotlapiguas.” 
A well-annotated translation of a letter by Fray Manso to the Viceroy of Mexico 
in 1645, concerning the conversions of two previously unidentified tribes of In- 
dians. The report clarifies the relation between these peoples and the Pima Indians, 
and also emphasizes the great rivalry that existed anes the Franciscans and 
Jesuits in Spanish New Mexico. 

No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 266-69. Powell, Donald M. (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 

No. 4 (Winter), pp. 344-51. Gillmor, Frances. “From Report to Literature.” An 
article concerned with the mutual benefit of the historian, anthropologist, and 
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novelist which may be derived from one another's writings with a small bibli- 
ography of basic Southwestern literature. Miss Gillmor, a noted folklorist, is a 
professor of English in the University of Arizona. 


VOLUME 13 (1957) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 68-71. Powell, Donald M. (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 101-10. Fife, Austin E. “Folklore of Material Culture on the 
Rocky Mountain Frontier.” An article suggesting lines of investigation for furth- 
ering knowledge in folklore pertaining to the material culture of the frontier. Pro- 
fessor Fife believes that folkloric research in America “has largely been an append- 
age to literary and linguistic studies” with little to suggest the quantity of folk 
crafts which built the West. 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 152-63. Granger, Byrd Howell (ed.). “The Journal of Charles 
D. Poston, 1850-1899. Part I.” This, the first of three selections from Poston’s 
fifty-year journal which Mrs. Granger has edited, details the travels of the “Father 
of Arizona” from Kentucky to New Orleans to Cuba to Panama in 1850. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 197-230. Spicer, Edward H. “Worlds Apart — Cultural Dif- 
ferences in the Modern Southwest.” Professor Spicer raises many questions con- 
cerning the extent and significance of these cultural varieties, and expresses his 
belief that profound isolation continues to exist. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 251-61. Granger, Byrd Howell (ed.). “The Journal of Charles 
D. Poston, 1850-1899. Part II.” Here Poston’s journal describes his remarkable 
itinerary between 1851 and 1877. He spent time in San Francisco, Washington, 
D.C., Sonora, New York, Arizona, Europe, Africa, and Asia. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 262-65. Powell, Donald M. (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 


No. 4 (Winter), pp. 353-62. Granger, Byrd Howell (ed.). “The Journal of Charles 
D. Poston, 1850-1899..Part III.” After 1877 Poston lived regularly in Arizona, but 
spent time in Texas and Mexico and was often in Washington, D. C. This third 
part of the journal is concerned largely with his lawsuit against the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Poston died “alone in abject poverty and squalor” in Phoenix in 1902. 


VOLUME 14 (1958) 


No. 1 (Spring), pp. 50-60. Gifford, James C. “River of Deception: An Account of 
the Mathews Barranca de Cobre Expedition of 1952.” A short informal description 
of the unofficial and unsuccessful venture of a U. S. Air Force colonel, William 
Mathews, and four others to traverse Mexico's largest canyon, the Barranca de 
Cobre, in southwestern Chihuahua. Gifford, an anthropologist and one of the party, 
provides additional comments on the Tarahumara Indians who have long made 
their home in this region. 


No. 1 ( Spring), pp. 61-64. Higley, Lutie Lee (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 


No. 2 (Summer), pp. 133-43. Poston, Lawrence. “An Arizonan in China.” An ac- 
count, drawn from Charles D. Poston’s correspondence, of his experiences in the 
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Far East in 1868 and 1869. Sent by Secretary of State Seward to study irrigation 
techniques, he accompanied U. S. Minister J. Ross Browne to China. Poston’s 
“Stray Letters from Asia” form the last part of his privately-printed volume, The 
Parsees (c. 1872). 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 197-218. Diaz, Albert J. “A Bibliography of Bibliographies 
Relating to the History and Literature of Arizona and New Mexico.” A valuable 
list, partially annotated, of 186 different Southwestern bibliographies. Diaz was 
formerly the Special Collections librarian at the University of New Mexico. 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 226-33. Dobie, J. Frank. “Captain John G. Bourke as Soldier, 
Writer, and Man.” This is the introduction which J. Frank Dobie prepared for the 
1958 edition of Bourke’s An Apache Campaign in the Sierra Madre (Charles 
Scribner's Sons). Dobie places Bourke in that “tradition of humanistic-scientific 
army officers who, beginning with Lewis and Clark, charted the Western wilder- 
ness not only as to geography but as to flora, fauna, and native tribes.” 


No. 3 (Autumn), pp. 257-60. Powell, Donald M. (comp.). “Current Arizona Bibli- 
ography.” 
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“JOLLIFICATION’—ARIZONA STYLE: 


A DESCRIPTION OF GUNPLAY IN 1880 


with Introduction and Annotation by 


WILLIAM A. DUFFEN 


Mr. Duffen, a collector of Western American and Civil War books and manu- 

scripts, is known in Tucson as an inspirational teacher of American history at 

Catalina High School. For some years he has conducted a “seminar” for outstand- 

ing seniors. He is currently working toward the establishment of a “Junior 

pep oll movement on a state level, comparable to the one that has been success- 
in Texas. 


THERE are skeptics today who insist that all portrayals of the “Wild West” are 
entirely fictional. Students of Western history, on the other hand, realize that prob- 
ably only seventy-five per cent of the modern portrayals are fictional. Occasionally 
a document comes to light which illustrates the fact that some of the episodes so 
common in modern entertainment media may actually have taken place. A case in 
point is a letter written on July 17, 1880, by Jerome B. Collins' of Maxey,? Pima 
County,® Arizona Territory to Barron M. Jacobs* in Tucson. 


* Collins was a Texan who settled in the Gila Valley in the mid-seventies and became a con- 
tractor and merchant. 


* Maxey, a small settlement established by Colliris, was named in June, 1880, in honor of 
Samuel Bell Maxey, a Confederate major-general and currently a U. S. Senator from Texas. It 
consisted of ‘‘a miscellaneous collection ee mustly saloons and houses of prostitution,” 
according to Will C. Barnes, and had a population of 250 who made their living off the soldier 
trade from nearby Camp Thomas.—Arizona Place Names (U. of Arizona, 1935), p. 269. 


* This area of the Gila Valley was a part of Pima County until 1881 when Graham County 
was formed from sections of Pima and Apache counties.—George H. Kelly, Legislative History 
lof} Arizona, 1864-1912 (Phoenix, 1926), p. 95. 


*%. M. Jacobs was one of several brothers who came to Tucson in the late sixties and early 
seventies. They opened mercantile and banking establishments in Tucson and other southern 
Arizona communities. 
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Collins’ purpose in writing was to report a series of outrages in the Gila Valley 
a few days earlier. Relatives of Jacobs, and some of his property, had been endangered 
by several well-known badmen during a prolonged “jollification” following their 
sale of some cattle—which probably had been obtained without technicality of pur- 
chase. Collins was hoping that Jacobs, a prominent businessman, would urge the 
peace officers of Pima County to take action against the rowdies. Local authorities 
evidently had been unwilling or unable to cope with these “cowboys” as they were 
often called in Arizona, who took pleasure in “treeing” a town. 

Collins’ letter is in the Jacobs Papers, recently acquired by the Special Collections 
Division of the University of Arizona Library. 


P.O. Camp Thomas® 
Maxey, Pima Co. 
July 17th, 1880 


Mr. B. M. Jacobs 
Tucson 


Dear Sir 


I write to ask you to use your influence in getting the parties who tried 
to wreck your property this week, and who insulted and endangered the 
lives of your employees at the mill® at Safford. I will now fire you a sketch 
of their doings as I learn them partly from your brother and others. Joe 
Hill,’ who they call their King Pin, Dutch Gingo* and Ike Clanton® car- 
ried about $1500.00 or $2000.00 worth of cattle to San Carlos. It seems 
that the contractor [at Camp San Carlos}?° found out that these cattle 
came into San Samon™ without paying duty, and he caused them much 
trouble as he would not purchase until he heard from the Gov{ernment] 


*Camp Thomas was established on the south bank of the Gila River in 1876, replacing 
Camp Goodwin several miles to the west. It was renamed Fort Thomas in 1882, and given up 
by the Army ten years later. 


* This was probably the flour mill that Lionel Jacobs erected in Pueblo Viejo Valley in 1876, 
as reported in (Tucson) Ciétizen on Oct. 5 of that year. The Safford-Solomonville area was 
known as Pueblo Viejo Valley because of the extensive prehistoric ruins in the vicinity. 


* Joe Hill is thought to have been Joe Olney, a fugitive from Texas who took up ranching 
near Rodeo, New Mexico, and later in eastern Arizona. He was a friend of John Ringo and of 
the Clantons. See Ed Bartholomew’s reference to Hill under the sketch of Ringo in The Bio- 
graphical Album of Western Gunfighters (Houston: Frontier Press, 1958). 


* From evidence and implication, “Dutch Gingo” would seem to be none other than the 
famous John Ringo whose German family name was Ringgold. Ringo is known to have come 
from Texas with Joe Hill, and to have worked for Hill in 1879.—Ibid. 


* Ike was the best known of the three brothers who had come to Arizona from Texas with 
their father, Newton H. “Old Man” Clanton. Ike Clanton, Ringo, and Hill are all mentioned 
in Wyatt Earp’s account of events leading to the gunfights in Tombstone in 1881.—Douglas 
D. Martin, Tombstone’s Epitaph (U. of New Mexico Press, 1951), p. 195 ff. 


* Camp San Carlos, located on the north bank of the San Carlos River, about one mile from 
its junction with the Gila, was established by the Army in 1873. It is not to be confused with 
the San Carlos Indian Agency, erected close by on the south bank of the river. 


* This would be the San Simon Valley in southeastern Arizona, an area where the “cowboys” 
were active. 
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“JOLLIFICATION” IN 1880 


officer at Silver City [New Mexico Territory} who has jurisdiction over 
that section. I expect N{e]}wton’? made a point on this and got the cattle 
low of them, which angered them very much. Th{e]y got here about the 
12th, and after shooting in Detry’s'* house a few times, they paid me a 
visit and shot a couple of times. I took Clanton{’s} pistol away from him 
& told him and his Dutch friend if the[y} made any more brakes [sic] I 
would use my shotgun on them. So they concluded that Safford was a 
better field for their operations. They reached there in due time and com- 
menced operation by shooting the lamps in John Harrison's Saloon and 
shooting through Mr. Bill Kirkland’s'* house. Then they opened up in 
Franklin’s’® store. Shot at everything they fancied, made your brother 
pour out drinks which they would stir with the muzzle of their pistol. 
Tried to compel Mr. Wickersham" to dance for them by pulling a pistol 
on him, but it was left for them to have their jolliest time by shooting 
fifty shots into your mill & make one of your employees furnish the cart- 
ridges. They made Katz" shut off the water and then compelled him to 
get up in a corner with a lot of Mexicans and not leave on the pain of be- 
ing shot, and they wanted to know of Joe Cottrall’* which one of the 
party he wished them to kill. Hill the King Pin and Clanton left for Solo- 
mon’s where they said they were to have another jollification, and they 
{authorities at Safford} have Turner’® under arrest waiting for the return 
of the J. P. 

Now there are but 4 of these fellows all told [Hill, Ringo, Clanton, 
Turner} and it is too bad that they cannot get put through, and I think 
you have the cause & the power to do it. I could not get a single man here 
to help me arrest them, but I am good for all four of them here. I trust 
you will see fit after due enquiry to get the Sheriff?° to send & bring the 
gang into Tucson and have them put through. It will be a God’s blessing 
for this Vall{ely to get rid of them. You must excuse this long letter, for 
I feel like if young Katz was my brother I would not let up on them while 
the law would reach them. 

Yours Respct. 
J. B. Collins 


“ Evidently the contractor at Camp San Carlos, but further unidentified. 
Unidentified. 


* According to Barnes, William Kirkland is credited with naming the town of Solomonville. 
—Arizona Place Names, p. 415. 


”’ A. M. Franklin, formerly associated with Barron M. Jacobs in Tucson, had gone to Pueblo 
ieee early in 1879 to establish his own mercantile business—(Tucson) Citizen, Jan. 
, 1879. 


* At this time David Wilmot Wickersham was teaching school in Safford, but later in 1880 
he became manager of the general store in Solomonville and ultimately a partner of I. E. Solo- 
mon in the wholesale business. In January, 1900, Wickersham became the first president of the 
Gila Valley Bank, a forerunner of the Valley National Bank.—Ernest J. Hopkins, Financing 
the Frontier: A Fifty Year History of the Valley National Bank (Phoenix, 1950), pp. 15 ff. 

* A relative of Jacobs. 

* Unidentified. 


* Probably George Turner, a member of the gang known as the “cowboys” in the San Simon 
om Miller, Arizona: The Last Frontier (New York: Hastings House, 1956), pp. 


* Charles A. Shibell, sheriff of Pima County at the time. 
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It is interesting to observe that each of the leading characters in this little drama — 
Hill, Clanton, Ringo, Turner, and Collins himself — came to a violent end within the 
space of a few years following the episode described in Collins’ letter. The deaths of 
the two best known, Ringo and Clanton, have been variously described. Perhaps the 
most ignoble end met by any of the “cowboys of the San Simon” came to the moody 
and mysterious Ringo, whose name has reappeared curiously in modern times on the 
roster of the great lawmen and “fastest guns” of the West. Other versions notwith- 
standing, Ringo evidently took his own life while sitting against a tree in Turkey 
Creek Canyon in July, 1882. Clanton, around whom the “desperado” myth has 
grown to fantastic size, was shot and killed in 1887 by J. V. Brighton, an inconspicu- 
ous deputy. Just how desperate Ike Clanton was can be questioned — he was disarmed 
by Collins in 1880, disarmed again by Virgil Earp in Tombstone on the day of the 
famous O. K. Corral incident in 1881, and finally killed without fanfare by a man 
without a reputation. Had Clanton been a “killer,” would these things have happened 
so easily ? 

The deaths of Hill, Turner, and Jerome B. Collins have received little or no space 
in the annals of Western history. Hill’s demise, probably in 1883, is recorded in the 
“Reminiscences” of Judge J. C. Hancock of Paradise, Arizona, who states that he fell 
from a horse on his ranch near Bowie Station.” Less than a year after the affair de- 
scribed in Collins’ letter, George Turner obtaind a beef contract at Fort Bowie and 
went to Mexico to buy or steal cattle; on his return, in June, 1881, he and several 
companions were killed by Mexicans at Fronteras, Sonora.?? Collins was shot to death 


in his store at Maxey in August, 1886, by a ranch hand from Aravaipa Canyon. Col- 
lins may have owed money to this man, whose name was Williams, or possibly Wil- 
liams was related to a person killed by Collins several years earlier.?* 


MS Reminiscences of J. C. Hancock in Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 
* Miller, op. cit., p. 66. 
* (Prescott) Arizona Journal-Miner, Aug. 5, 1886. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS A COWBOY AND RANCHMAN IN 
SOUTHERN TEXAS AND OLD MEXICO. By Will Hale. Introduction 
by A. M. Gibson. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. ( Vol- 
ume Twelve in The Western Frontier Library). 183 pp. $2.00. 


reviewed by 
DANIEL E. KILGORE 


Mr. Kilgore, a resident of Clarkwood, Texas, and president of the Nueces County 
Historical Society, is an authority on the history of South Texas. 


Beguiled by the extreme rarity of the original 1905 edition, an ordinarily astute 
publisher has resurrected here an example of the purest kind of hogwash. While 
Will Hale claims to have lived two dozen years in an area where more Spanish than 
English was spoken, and claims that one of his girl friends taught him “the Spanish 
and Mexican languages,” he obviously knew neither. The names of his Mexican 
characters — Mortina, Tigo, Soyos, de Foyo, Vercipuci—certainly are not Spanish. 
Other than place names, “sefiorita” is the only Spanish word in the book although 
Hale would impress his readers by telling them that “Coviawa” means horse. This 
is close, but not close enough for twenty-four years. 

Hale would have us believe that he accompanied General Taylor into Mexico at 
the age of six, and that in 1868 he showed the Army how to fight Indians. Then, in 
less than a paragraph, he disposes of 360 Indians who had attacked a wagon train 
near Brownsville. The author was wholly ignorant of South Texas geography and 
history. He claims to have lived only a few hours’ ride from Matamoros, but within 
100 miles of the Pecos River! Negro soldiers gave him trouble after the Mexican 
War, but bothered no one else until twenty years later! In the 1870's, while raiders 
from below the Rio Grande were stealing South Texas ranchers blind, this cowboy 
lolled away his winters in Matamoros gambling with the Mexicans. He does not 
mention mustangs until the 1880's, while in fact they overran South Texas in the 
1850's. He followed the questionable practice of branding his calves in the middle 
of screw-worm time. The buckets of spilt blood and the locale are highly reminiscent 
of Jeremiah Clemens’ Mustang Gray. The author’s knowledge of the West was obvi- 
ously gained from cheap novels. 
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While Mr. Gibson tries to make a case for the narrative’s authenticity, the evi- 
dence in the book outweighs that in his introduction. Gibson gives great weight to 
incidents mentioned in connection with the Lincoln County War; but these were 
readily available from the writings of Pat Garrett and Charles Siringo, who are among 
the few actual persons named in the book. No other details of the author's life in the 
West can be tied to historical events. It is regrettable that such trivia should come 
forth under the auspices of a highly respected press. The fact that there are but three 
known copies of the original 1905 edition does not itself mean that there was a need 
for more. 


DESERT VOICES: A Descriptive Bibliography. By E. 1. Edwards. Los 
Angeles: Westernlore Press, 1958. 246 pp. $12.50. 


reviewed by 


JOHN SWINGLE 


The reviewer is a professional bibliographer for John Howell — Books, San Fran- 
cisco. He lived for thirteen years in the desert region of the Coachella Valley. 


American bibliography, especially the bibliography of the American Southwest, 
often has been enriched by the pioneering contributions of amateur scholars. Every 
effort has increased attention to the subject, and many of the results have had a strong 
personal flavor so that, in time, they come to have a certain historical interest beyond 
their bibliographical value. E. I. Edwards, a book collector, writer, and business con- 
sultant of Southern California, joined this dedicated group in 1940 with The Valley 
Whose Name Is Death. Three other works, all on aspects of Death Valley, followed. 
Now he has expanded his interest, in Desert Voices, to include all the desert regions 
of California — and there may be hope for Arizona and the Southwest in the future. 

Desert Voices is a bibliography of over 1500 citations of works concerned with 
California deserts. It is attractively produced and the format is excellent, but a map 
would have been welcome. Even the most specialized reference librarian will be 
amazed at the amount of material on the California deserts that Edwards has found. 
And he tells you just what you will find and where you will find it in the works he 
cites. Death Valley is more completely covered than other desert regions, but the 
work commands admiration and attention as a whole. While another bibliographer 
might have spent time profitably in describing physical books, Edwards describes 
their contents. He has attempted to list all the known books on his subject, and has 
succeeded to a great degree. Of magazine articles he has chosen what he calls a “repre- 
sentative few,” but surely this is too modest a statement for he has called attention 
to much of the wealth of such material. His annotations and comments are copious 
and well-informed; if he adopts the personal tone often, that is a privilege he has 
earned by knowledge of his subject. He is just, even eager, in acknowledging the work 
and codperation of others. His likes are strong, but he seems to have tempered his 
dislikes. This is a work of sunny enthusiasms. 
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As a bibliographer in the technical sense of the “study of books as physical ob- 
jects,” it falls short. The user of Desert Voices will not be able to tell if his own copy 
of a certain book is the same as Edwards’ entry, for no effort has been made to give 
the exact text of title-pages. There is no way of determining editions and variants. 
Edwards does give a good deal of information on the physical book, but unfortunately 
it is not quite enough. Librarians, booksellers, and collectors will be disappointed. An- 
other defect is the lack of two necessary adjuncts to the alphabetical arrangement by 
author: a supplemental chronological listing and an adequate subject index. Desert 
Voices is so good that it is natural to wish the author had made it even better by more 
attention to the art of bibliography. 


A JOURNAL OF THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF A CORPS 
OF DISCOVERY, under the Command of Capt. Lewis and Capt. Clark 
of the Army of the United States, from the Mouth of the Rwer Missouri 
through the Interior Parts of North America to the Pacific Ocean, during 
the Years 1804, 1805 and 1806. By Patrick Gass. Minneapolis: Ross 
and Haines, 1958. 317 pp. $8.75. 


reviewed by 
GORDON L. WILSON 


Dr. Wilson teaches American history at El Camino College. 


Ross and Haines, the publishers, and Earle R. Forrest, who wrote the accompany- 
ing biographical sketch of Patrick Gass, have rendered a real service in making more 
readily available a rare memoir of the Lewis and Clark expedition. This volume in 
the “Mid-America Series” is a new printing of the original edition of 1810. 

Perhaps the chief attribute of the Journal of Gass is its readability. Written in a 
calm, underplayed style, it at first gives the reader the impression that here is merely 
a dull chronicle of weather and mileage — but tension mounts as the streams become 
less navigable, the game more scarce, and as the Rocky Mountains loom as a seem- 
ingly insurmountable barrier. As one reads on, he gains a new appreciation of the 
scope of the expedition and of the difficulties in supplying it with food. Occasional 
passages give insight into the customs of the Indians and into the problems they 
faced continually in their fight against starvation and the elements. Gass’ descrip- 
tion of the endless wind of the North Plains and the endless rain of the Pacific 
Northwest should not make his Journal popular with the respective Chambers of 
Commerce. 

The book is beautifully printed and interestingly illustrated, but would have been 
improved by more explanatory footnotes. Among those included is such as the near- 
classic observation that perhaps the Indian chief who did not trust the white man was 
the only wise one. The text style is neither as colorfully illiterate as its author's lack 
of education would lead one to expect, nor as grammatically correct as the editors 
might have made it. And it seems a woeful omission to have republished a valuable 
work of reference without the inclusion of an index. 
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FIRST THROUGH THE GRAND CANYON. By Richard E. Lingen- 
felter. Foreword by Otis Marston. Los Angeles: Glen Dawson, 1958. 119 
pp. $7.50. 


reviewed by 
ROBERT C. EULER AND HENRY F. DOBYNS 


Professor Euler teaches anthropology at Arizona State College, Flagstaff. Mr. 
Dobyns is a research associate in anthropology at Cornell University. 


Many events cause men to take stands for or against one another. Usually the im- 
portance of an event is self-evident, but occasionally something of no great import 
embroils participants in deep emotional struggles and makes all who stumble upon 
it partisan. Such an event was the rescue of James White from the Colorado River 
at Callville, Arizona Territory, on September 7, 1867. His rescuers and working 
companions of the next few months were profoundly impressed by White’s explana- 
tion of his water-logged and emaciated condition when taken from the river. This 
was simply that he had floated on a raft down the Colorado River for several hundred 
miles after a party of three prospectors, of which he was one, was attacked by Indians 
in the San Juan River country. Almost immediately White’s ordeal was made known 
to the popular reading audience of the day and to intellectuals as well. His explana- 
tion involved a claim to have floated through the entire Grand Canyon, surviving 
some of the most difficult boat water in North America. John Wesley Powell, who 
later claimed to be the first man to boat through Grand Canyon, did not make his 
first voyage downriver until 1869. Here was the basis of enduring controversy. In- 
tellectuals who have sided ever since for or against White’s veracity, and Colorado 
River enthusiasts have waged printed war over it. 

Now Richard E. Lingenfelter has produced what is to our knowledge the most 
comprehensive survey of the germane evidence on the matter. The author has ex- 
humed obscure contemporary newspaper accounts based upon White’s post-rescue 
statements, and he arrives at the conclusion that White did raft down the Colorado 
River from the mouth of Navajo Canyon to Callville. Lingenfelter’s correlation of 
White's description of the canyon where the Indian attack occurred with Navajo 
Canyon is a new suggestion. We have a suspicion that Lingenfelter’s reconstruction 
relies too heavily upon river maps and not enough upon personal experience over the 
terrain. Navajo Canyon has the contours Lingenfelter claims for its lowest reaches, 
but one or two other canyons upstream of it have them also, and White's description 
could as well apply to these. In fact, from reading the primary historical data, one 
could well postulate that White entered the Colorado at some point just above its 
confluence with the San Juan. 

Let it be clear, however, that we share Lingenfelter’s conclusion that James White 
was the first man to float through Grand Canyon. We can add weight to Lingenfelter's 
demonstration that White could not have entered the river via Peach Springs of 
Diamond Creek Canyons farther west. These south rim tributaries of Grand Canyon 
would have been barred to White in 1867 by Pai (the “Walapai”’ and “Havasupai” 
Indians) bands which lived in their bottoms, and were then at war with United 
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States troops. White’s party was attacked by Indians and retreated through an un- 
inhabited canyon; had it been in Paé country, the prospectors would have had to 
fight through the Indians to reach the river. This applies to almost all south rim can- 
yons west of the Little Colorado River. 

One line of evidence supporting White’s story, and not followed by Lingenfelter, 
is the consistently sketchy account White gave of his experience. As anthropologists 
with experience in interviewing people, we regard this as a mark of truth. We should 
be extremely skeptical had White ever claimed much more knowledge than the 
simple yet jumbled account he gave. For White was only an average working man of 
his time, barely literate, far more interested in the possibility of food on the river 
banks than in systematic observation of Grand Canyon geology as he drifted half- 
drowned, sun-blistered, in mortal fear for his life. White was equipped neither by 
nature nor training to make extensive or detailed observations of the canyons through 
which he passed; and the psychological state he was in, after one of his companions 
was killed by Indians and the other drowned, would have inhibited scientific study by 
even the most habitual intellectual. An airplane pilot forced down near the river in 
July, 1959, who built a log raft and started floating down to Page, was suffering from 
shock and emotional upset more than from exposure when rescued only three days 
later; and he had watched no one die and had only aid to expect from any Indian he 
might have met. 

Robert B. Stanton, the principal attacker of White’s veracity whose arguments 
Lingenfelter effectively refutes, deserves mention here. As leaders of Colorado River 
explorations, Powell and Stanton carefully planned, prepared, and executed their 
successful river voyages and brought back important scientific data. They still de- 
serve commendation. They were cheated of the distinction of being first and second 
through Grand Canyon by a poorly educated prospector whose voyage was entirely 
unplanned and accidental, and who brought back no significant information on the 
country through which he passed. White in this sense did not deserve to be the first 
man through Grand Canyon. But he was, and Lingenfelter’s volume is, we hope, the 
final word on this controversy. 


OWYHEE: The Life of a Northern Desert. By Earl J. Larrison. Illustrated 
by Don Fritts. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1957. 357 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 
Davin F. MyRICK 


The reviewer, a collector of Western Americana, lives in San Francisco. 


Backed into the southwestern corner of Idaho by the Snake River is Owyhee 
County. It is wild and isolated, and not many would find much of interest there. Only 
1,300 people live in the county, with perhaps a third living in small towns — and 
even the largest, Murphy, has fewer than 100. But for the naturalist there are things 
to see and do in this county. In Owyhee an assistant professor of zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Earl J. Larrison, records a pleasant summer of travel about the 
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county with two friends in a station wagon. The absence of directions and mileages 
precludes this from becoming a detailed guide book, but it does convey a picture of 
life on a northern desert. 

Camping all the way with tent and gasoline stove, Larrison and his companions, 
were seeking biological specimens. As they go, they discuss all of the aspects of 
natural development: the mountains, the sand dunes, animals and their habits, and 
the life of snakes and lizards. Much conversation centers on the balance of nature, 
the balance between animal and animal and animal and forage. The magnificant per- 
formance of a desert storm — first approaching, then arriving and finally dissipating 
— is aptly described in the journal. 

Not many people are seen along the way. The travelers meet a modern prospector, 
a game warden, and a Basque sheepherder. The ghost town of Silver City receives 
some attention, but here Larrison’s journal falls short. He fails to discuss man-made 
history with the same enthusiasm that he describes the natural history of the county. 
The book has considerable appeal, nonetheless, and will interest those attracted by 
the great outdoors. Sketches by Don Fritts help to complete the picture. 


FRONTIER AMERICA: The Story of the Westward Movement. By 
Thomas D. Clark. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 832 pp. 
$6.75. 


reviewed by 


W. EUGENE HOLLON 


Professor Hollon of the University of Oklahoma is a leading specialist in Western 
American history. His biography of Zebulon M. Pike (1949) is a standard work. 


This is the first comprehensive history of the American frontier since Ray A. Bil- 
lington’s Westward Expansion appeared a decade ago. It is difficult, therefore, to 
review the latest work without comparing it to the previous one. Professor Clark 
is more anecdotal and places more emphasis upon social and cultural history. He ad- 
heres less to the Turner thesis and he does not define his various frontiers as dis- 
tinctively. Billington’s maps are better and his bibliography is more useful. But each 
volume complements the other and no Western historian should be without either. 

Frontier America follows the usual historical trails from Jamestown to San Fran- 
cisco and from Canada to the Mexican border. It includes a chapter on arts and 
science which is usually passed over by most authorities on the frontier. The author's 
reputation as a raconteur shows in his writing, as he blends humor and factual ma- 
terials into a free flowing narrative. One suspects that he sometimes writes with a 
twinkle in his eye and a conscious effort to avoid controversy. He reports with a 
straight face the traditional story of the lad Joseph Smith girding on his magic sword 
and shield and translating the golden plates by means of a pair of “fabulous spec- 
tacles” into the Book of Mormon. He also reveals that Brigham Young knew in ad- 
vance what the Salt Lake Valley looked like “because he had seen it in a vision.” 
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Professor Clark makes skillful use of quotations without documenting them with 
voluminous footnotes that push the narrative off the page. In fact, perhaps to the 
horror of many antiquarians, he uses no footnotes at all. Some chapters show less 
polish than others and a lapse into the passive voice —a habit that most historians 
find difficult to break. He does not distort the role of the frontier in relation to urban 
and industrial developments, nor does he romanticize it. Indeed, the description of 
life in a sod house is so realistic that the average reader will be thankful that he 
escaped the experience. 


A RAM IN THE THICKET. By Frank C. Robertson. Foreword by 
Mari Sandoz. New York: Hastings House, 1959. 311 pp. $4.95. 


reviewed by 
PAUL D. BAILEY 


Mr. Bailey of Los Angeles is the author of some fiction and several biographies 
of Western figures: Sam Brannan and the California Mormons; Jacob Hamblin, 
_— Apostle; Walkara, Hawk of the Mountains; and Wovoka, the Indian 
Messiah. 


On a small ranch near Springfield, Utah, respected and loved by his neighbors, 
lives Frank Robertson, distinguished veteran of a hundred novels — most of them of 
the high-action “Western” type. But A Ram in the Thicket is no novel; there is little 
or no fiction in this testament. Instead we find the soul-searching revealment of a 
man who has never gotten too big for his humble beginnings, a man who can ac- 
knowledge his shortcomings and who dares verbally to count his blessings. In writ- 
ing his memoir, Robertson serves his public far more then he realizes, for this book 
is genuine treasure for those seeking the grassroot motivation behind recent Western 
history. In this reviewer's estimation, Robertson has here nothing less than an un- 
assailable regional classic,.a book fit to stand beside the few other honest and honor- 
able works which chronicle the rise of the modern West. 

Will Robertson, a darkly-mooded cowboy out of Texas with a strange and puri- 
tanical outlook on the wild life about him, was married in the 1880's to a gentle, 
equally strait-laced Nebraska schoolteacher. Here the Robertson family had its 
turbulent beginnings. After much lateral motion and considerable family friction, 
the cowboy started west by wagon with his bride. The hard journey, which set the 
pattern for their life together and knocked the last illusions out of the bride’s mind, 
brought them eventually into the Idaho panhandle. Will, too restless ever to succeed 
at anything, was quarrelsome with his neighbors and tyrannical in his attitudes. In a 
pattern of bitter family battles, periodic and impoverishing moves by Will, and 
running verbal warfare with his pioneer neighbors, three sons came to life and man- 
hood: Chauncey, the stylish cowboy, who lost a leg early in life; Oba, the patient 
sheepherder; and Frank who, in a life of incredible deprivation and hardship, be- 
came a distinguished novelist on less than two years of formal education. 

The family’s conversion to Mormonism, the treks to Zion, the battles over its 
“principles,” and Will’s role as unyielding patriarch in the faith, fill the book with 
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humor, pathos and high drama. If a moral is to be drawn from Frank Robertson's 
story, it would be in the unparalleled examples of patience under adversity and the 
magnificent unity of one family under stress and storms of every conceivable variety, 
But the book is more than this. It is a man’s life confessed with soul-dredging honesty. 
In recording it without pretense and embellishment, Frank Robertson has told the 
story of tens of thousands of other ordinary people who tamed and populated the 
Intermountain West. 


FRONTIER NEWSPAPER: THE EL PASO TIMES. By John Middagh. 
El Paso: Texas Western College Press, 1958. 333 pp. $6.00. 


reviewed by 


G. L. SELIGMAN, JR. 


The reviewer, who received his Master's de; in history at New Mexico State 
University, is now an officer in the Army and stationed at Fort Bliss. 


On the title page of this book appears the statement: “Typography by Carl Hert- 
zog.” Anyone familiar with this great designer’s work knows that his name on a 
book practically guarantees a beautiful volume. Frontier Newspaper is no exception. 
As one of the recent publications of the Texas Western College Press, it could well 
be taken artistically as a model for some of the older university presses. Academically, 
however, the book rates somewhat lower. Most of Professor Middagh’s references are 
to the files of the E/ Paso Times, but the author must have used some secondary 
sources which are not noted. There are no footnotes (or backnotes, for that matter), 
and the book lacks a bibliography either comprehensive or selective. These short- 
comings, however, should not divert the reader’s attention from some essential vir- 
tues of the volume. 

In writing the history of the Times, the author has incorporated a fairly compre- 
hensive history of El Paso and the surrounding area from 1881 to the present. Of 
particular note is his chapter discussing the movement in the late 1890's to form 
the State of Sacramento from parts of West Texas, Southern New Mexico and South- 
ern Arizona, with El Paso as the capital. This movement began rather auspiciously 
and had the backing of many of El Paso’s prominent merchants. This scheme died 
quickly when the “New State” convention, called in March, 1899, fell under the 
domination of “Anti-New Staters” who passed a resolution declaring the idea “neither 
practicable, expedient nor desirable.” Middagh’s chapters on the various battles 
fought between the Mexican Federals and the Revolutionaries for control of Cuidad 
Juarez are also of value. Although these chapters make no pretense of being definitive, 
they do sketch the outlines well and give much local color. 

The chapters on the editorial efforts of the Times to rid El Paso of the Ku Klux 
Klan during the 1920's are informative, but this reviewer takes exception to the 
sentence which tends to equate “Byran fundamentalism, herd-riding on personal 
morals, and night-riding in general” with New Deal regulation. This is one of the 
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few times that Professor Middagh lets his rhetoric run away with him. In a chapter 
entitled “El Paso & White Oaks R. R.,” the author left this reader with the impres- 
sion that the Alamagordo and Sacramento Mountain Railroad was built exclusively 
for the excursion trade rather than as a logging line. Several dates, furthermore, are 
in error by a few days, but these are minor criticisms. 

The principal fault of the book lies not in what it says but what it omits. A chapter 
on the role of the Times in the culture of the city would have been valuable. In the 
late 1890's, for instance, a cellist named Pablo Casals performed in El Paso and his 
performance was reviewed the following day in the Times. A chapter discussing such 
events could be of considerable use to a regional historian interested in the aesthetic 
climate of opinion. Something more could have been said, also, about the battle for 
the dam which was eventually built at Elephant Butte. This book gives the casual 
reader a general view of El Paso and its most important newspaper. Its principal 
value to a researcher is only as a quick guide to the newspaper itself. 


FRONTIER STEEL: The Men and Their Weapons. By Waldo E. Rose- 
bush. Appleton, Wisconsin: C. C. Nelson Publishing Company, 1958. 
355 pp. $6.25. 

reviewed by 


DONALD P. GREENE 


Dr. Greene, who teaches at the Colorado College, is a specialist in Western history 
and the history of American technology. | 


This work delves into the history of the mounted Army regiments — the Dragoons 
—and their weapons. The author states in the preface that this is “a story of men of 
steel, and the steel they carried, in the partial conquest of two million square miles 
west of the Mississippi River.” If there is a thread in the narrative, it must be this. 
Two “books” make up Mr. Rosebush’s effort. Book One is concerned with the Dra- 
goons in the Mexican War. Their arms, and the successes and difficulties experienced 
in handling them, are ably considered. If Mr. Rosebush will permit a further ob- 
servation upon his statement of aim noted above, the reviewer sees even stronger 
attention paid to Dragoon arms than to Dragoons — particularly in Book One. The 
second half of the volume, dealing with the Indian Wars, seemed to this reviewer to 
stick more closely to the stated purpose. Strong support for Walter Prescott Webb's 
revolver thesis is given in this work. The author agrees that the revolving pistol made 
the Plains horseman, military or otherwise, a match for the Comanche. While Mr. 
Rosebush is aware of Webb’s contention, he seems to draw his own conclusions from 
the exploits of Dragoons operating in Texas. 

Several good maps, some folding, are contained between the covers of this well- 
made, well-printed book. The illustrations are generally reproductions o* contem- 
porary woodcuts or engravings. The illustrations of nineteenth century muskets, rifles, 
and pistols are quite nice. There is a bibliography with seventy-three items, an ade- 
quate index, and an appendix of thirty-one pages. Included in the appendix are a 
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listing of early Dragoon officers, letters from twentieth century survivors, explana- 
tions of cartridges and arms, and extracts from the published diary of General Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909). Several pages of Hitchcock’s diary 
are reproduced photographically from the original handwriting. 

Perhaps the book does not “fill a long awaited need,” but it has its place in the 
library of a person strongly interested in Western military history. Considerable work 
has been done in compiling this volume. The footnotes, however, are not exceedingly 
full, and are unfortunately at the end of the text. Perhaps too much effort was ex- 
pended in a discussion of politics of the times, although some was undoubtedly neces- 
sary to illustrate the difficulties surrounding the problems of arms supply and to 
clarify the position of some of the officers. The chapters seemed somewhat disorgan- 
ized in relationship to one another, and sometimes seem to be separate essays with 
the thread appearing only occasionally. The excellent illustrations often stand con- 
siderably stronger than the text which surrounds them, and for no other reason than 
this Frontier Steel will be found useful to arms collectors. 


THE BANNOCK OF IDAHO. By Brigham D. Madsen. Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers, 1958. 382 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 
D. E. LIVINGSTON-LITTLE 


The reviewer teaches American history at Los Angeles Valley College. 


Dr. Madsen, who earned his Ph.D. at the University of California, taught and was 
acting chairman of the department of history at Brigham Young University until 
he left to go into business in Salt Lake City in 1954. In The Bannock of Idaho he has 
detailed the sad story of a small but aggressive Indian tribe and its stubborn fight 
against the encroachments of white civilization. In this respect, his is an oft-told tale: 
the plot is always the same — only some of the characters, the events, and the author's 
style may be different. Madsen’s cast does contain some fascinating personalities in- 
cluding Jim Bridger and the Bannock Chief Taghee who told the governor of Idaho, 
“I do not know where to go, nor what to do.” Perhaps this despairing statement ex- 
plains the frustration which drove the Bannock to win for themselves a place in 
history out of proportion to their numbers. As for the events, they are probably un- 
familiar to most, since this is history never before told in its entirety. 

In his manner of telling, the author has achieved objectivity without losing sym- 
pathy, and has retained the excitement of his story while freighting it with anthro- 
pological and ethnological information. Not the least attractive features of the book 
are the exhaustive bibliography, the fine appendix containing all the treaties with 
the Bannocks, and the frontispiece, end-sheet maps and drawings by Maynard Dixon 
Stewart. The Caxton company again offers a scholarly and well-documented work, 
representing a vast amount of careful research, and adds another’ volume to its list 
of publications on Indian tribes of the West. 
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RICHARD WETHERILL: ANASAZI. By Frank McNitt. Albuquer- 
que: University of New Mexico Press, 1957. 362 pp. $10.00. 


reviewed by 


WATSON SMITH 


The reviewer is Curator of Archaeology in the American Southwest, Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University. 


Like many men who have left a mark upon their own and subsequent generations, 
Richard Wetherill in the half century since his death has become perhaps more a 
figure of legend than of history. That he was a man of energy, intelligence, and re- 
sourcefulness there can be no doubt, but the debate as to how he used these qualities 
—whether for good or evil— has been bitter and vituperative. His partisans, who 
are probably in a minority, regard him as a tragic victim of ill luck and misunder- 
standing; his adversaries, usually without benefit of much factual historic knowledge, 
condemn him as a vandal, a swindler, and a thief. 

Into this twilight of controversy, Mr. McNitt has cast a penetrating light of thor- 
ough and scholarly research. He has written the first and probably the definitive 
biography of Richard Wetherill. Although he acts frankly as the advocate of his sub- 
ject, his statements and interpretations are fair and exhaustively documented. From 
his pages there emerges a man, convincingly alive, possessed of human frailties and 
limitations, but on the whole a conscientious and effective contributor to the ad- 
vancement of the exploration and archaeology of the San Juan country. 

Probably most Southwesternists know that Richard Wetherill and his brothers 
were the discoverers and first exploiters of the great Cliff Ruins of the Mesa Verde, 
and that he coined the name “Basket Makers” for the early inhabitants of the Colo- 
rado Plateau. But the circumstances of his work and its immediate results are less 
well known. Richard's associations with the eccentric Hyde Brothers in the explora- 
tion of Grand Gulch, the Tsegi Canyons, and later Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, 
have never before been adequately described and interpreted. Here they are brilliantly 
brought to life. That these and other archaeological excavations carried out by him 
were done with less than today’s standards of meticulous care has, perhaps naturally, 
led to charges of vandalism; and the sale of many of his finds to various institutions 
has been condemned as commercialism. But in the two decades between 1888 and 
1908 there were few other archaeologists who would not today also be open to the 
same charges. That Richard Wetherill contributed greatly to Southwestern archae- 
ology is certain; to condemn him for not doing more, or for not doing it better, is 
egregious. 

The present volume extends far beyond Wetherill’s archaeological work. Fully 
and vividly presented are the family background, the pioneer ranching in the Mancos 
Valley, the several unsuccessful efforts at Indian trading, the cattle-rustling charges, 
the devious financial involvements, the vindictive relationships with Federal officials, 
dealings with the Indians, and finally the tragic details of murder at the hands of a 
disaffected Navajo. 
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It is clear that Richard Wetherill was not a saintly character, that he was aggressive 
and self-assertive and possibly not above dissimulation. But equally clear must be 
the fact that he was a man of strength, resourcefulness, and dedication who made 
history in a dual sense: by being himself an actor in the rough and ready drama of a 
troublesome time, and by serving as the discoverer and reporter of much of the pre- 
history that we know today. However we may wish to regard Richard Wetherill, we 
are deeply in the debt of Frank McNitt for providing a scholarly, literate, and ex- 
haustively documented book as a basis on which we may reach for ourselves an in- 
formed judgment on a controversial and fascinating figure. 
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A ROUNDUP OF WESTERN READING 
by 


THE OLD BOOKAROOS 


B. W. ALLRED 
J. C. DYKES 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Because no single magazine or journal in the United States 
serves effectively as a clearing house for the large varieties of Western literature in 
current publication, ARIZONA and the WEST wishes to devote considerable space 
in each issue to reviews and notices of every type of recent Western book. Three of 
America’s most ardent and knowledgeable Western bookmen — B. W. Allred, Jef- 
ferson C. Dykes, and Fred G. Renner — contribute a section of brief notices to sup- 
plement our regular full-length reviews. They are known as “The Old Bookaroos” 
and use Charles M. Russell's depiction of three riders as their literary trademark. Each 
was born in the West — Allred in Utah, Dykes in Texas, and Renner in Montana — 
and each was educated in a Western university. Each has lived and worked in all sev- 
enteen Western states, and each is now a technical authority with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the Department of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. All three are 
members of the Potomac “Corral” of Westerners, and corresponding members of the 
“corrals” in Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, and Wyoming. All three are 
large collectors of Western Americana, and each is an author in his own right. 


Roaring Fork Valley (Denver: Sage, $4.00) by Len Shoemaker is a detailed ac- 
count of the settlement and development of this Colorado mountain valley. Shoe- 
maker, a former forest ranger, provides a host of facts about one of America’s most 
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beautiful summer and winter playgrounds. He specializes on the growth of towns 
and cities in the Roaring Fork Basin, and plays up the glittering background of gold 
and silver. There is a readable map that shows the important drainages, mountain 
peaks, passes, and county lines. 


Eugene Manlove Rhodes wrote The Line of Least Resistance (Chico, California: 
W. H. Hutchinson, $4.00) a half century ago, but this is its first separate publication. 
The first installment of it as a serial appeared in the Saturday Evening Post on August 
13, 1910. It was Gene’s first attempt at other than a short story and, while not as taut 
as some of his later novels, it picks up speed at the end. The locale, time, characters, 
and events are faithfully portrayed; if you are a new Rhodes reader, stay with it — the 
reward awaits you. W. H. Hutchinson has provided some “Personal Comments” that 
are on the mark. All Rhodes fans were already deep in his debt, and he has added to 
our obligation with this volume. It is sure to become a rare item as the edition is 
limited to 500 numbered copies. 


Train robbing was once a Western sport carried on by brazen and desperate men 
for profit. Exceptions were two California train robbers, Chris Evans and John Son- 
tag, who despised railroads and preyed on them as much for personal revenge as for 
profit. Twenty of the most famous robberies are the subject of Great Train Robberies 
of the West (Coward-McCann, $5.00) by Eugene B. Block, city editor of the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin. Included are the famous case histories of robberies carried 
out by Butch Cassidy, “Big Nose” Curry, the Daltons, Al Jennings and other head- 
liners of their trade. The author has not only provided rousing stories of adventure, 
but he shows how the art of train robbery developed and stopped and why. 


Chris Emmett’s In the Path of Events with Colonel Martin Lalor Crimmins (Waco: 
Jones and Morrison, $5.75) is the story of a soldier, naturalist, and historian based 
on his books, papers, writings, tape recordings — and on a friendship with the author 
that endured for more than a quarter of a century. Martin L. Crimmins was studying 
at the University of Virginia when the Spanish-American War started. Theodore 
Roosevelt was a family friend and Martin was permitted to join the Rough Riders. 
He was left behind when the troops departed for Cuba, but quickly wangled a second 
lieutenant’s commission and was off to the Philippines. He was in the Army to stay. 
He fought in the Philippines and had tours of duty in Alaska and at various posts in 
the United States; he was with Pershing in Mexico in 1916 and commanded a num- 
ber of training camps during World War I. He was greatly interested in rattlesnakes, 
captured many rare specimens, and helped develop the anti-venom serum. When his 
soldiering days were over, he settled in San Antonio where he became a great re- 
searcher and writer on the careers of U. S. Army men who had served in Texas. Colo- 
nel Crimmins, who was reputed at one time to be the wealthiest man in the U. S. 
Army, had fun but also left his mark. This is a good book, but perhaps a little tedious 
at times and not quite up to Emmett’s highly entertaining Shanghai Pierce (Norman, 
1953). A valuable bibliography of Crimmins’ writings is included: 
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Bill Martin, American (Caxton, $5.00) is told primarily in the first person al- 
though Bill died in 1950. His widow, Molly Radford Martin, chose the material to 
be included in this volume from the wire recordings, notes, clippings, and court 
records that Bill left. A Swiss by birth, Martin emigrated to Canada when he was 
fifteen and spent his first days in the West as a Saskatchewan cowboy. He became 
acquainted with the work of the Northwest Mounties and this led to his decision to 
become a peace officer. He fought professionally while attending police school in New 
York City, was in counter-espionage for his adopted country in World War I, and 
was an intelligence officer and transport commander in World War II. Between the 
two wars he was a well-known detective in northern New Mexico where some of his 
cases rival those of another detective, Charlie Siringo. This is an entertaining book. 


Lore of the California. Vaquero (Fresno: Academy Library Guild, $3.75) by A. R. 
Rojas is a collection of stories about the cowhands of the great Central Valley. For 
the most part the stories are short and matter-of-fact, but definitely merit recording 
as a part of the history of an era passed. The great ranches that once occupied the 
Valley and the nearby Sierras have long since been subdivided. Rojas rode for Miller 
and Lux, the Kern County Land Company, the Tejon and other Valley ranches and is 
the author of California Vaquero (Fresno, 1953). He knew many of the old-time 
vaqueros and was able to get them to talk. His skill in storytelling and his knowledge 
of cow-country Spanish turned their tales into a very readable book. 


The thirteenth volume of a very favorably known series, the “Western Frontier 
Library” published by the University of Oklahoma Press, is General James I. Brisbin’s 
The Beef Bonanza, or How to Get Rich on the Plains ($2.00). The first edition of 
this promotional piece for the Union Pacific Railroad was issued in 1881, and is no 
longer easy to find. It is true that General Brisbin spent twelve years on the Plains and 
gained much firsthand knowledge of the West; but it is also true that he used lengthy 
quotations from Trans-Missouri Stock Raising by Dr. Hiram Latham, former Surgeon 
of the UP, whose booklet was published in Omaha in 1871. The UP distributed 
thousands of copies of Latham’s booklet to encourage settlement of the West. Brisbin 
also used Latham’s idea of reproducing letters from prominent cattlemen, citizens, 
and politicians to support his optimistic contentions. In fact, several of the letters 
used in The Beef Bonanza were written to Dr. Latham and appeared in his 1871 book- 
let. This attractive reprint contains a foreword by Gilbert C. Fite, research professor 
of history at the University of Oklahoma. He provides a brief biographical sketch of 
General Brisbin, and is on the right track when he points out the fact that Brisbin’s 
theme was “essentially promotional.” Seemingly Professor Fite was unaware of the 
existence of Latham’s booklet, and of the fact that Brisbin’s book was a simple ex- 
pansion and up-dating of the 1871 version of the riches to be won in the cattle busi- 
ness in the West. With these facts before him, one wonders whether Fite would have 


said “although perhaps unwittingly so” in referring to the promotional character of 
Brisbin’s theme. 
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Troublesome Times in Texas (San Antonio: Naylor, $3.95) by Marion Humph- 
reys Farrow covers the Reconstruction period following the Civil War. While it is 
by no means a complete history of Texas in this era, it is good on a few of the major 
troubles. The chapter on “E. J. Davis and the State Police” is well-documented and 
revealing. The campaign and election of 1873 ended with the defeat of Governor 
Davis and the election of Richard Coke. Davis refused to relinquish the office and 
three times appealed to President Grant for military assistance. After the President 
refused the third time to use the Army to maintain Davis in office, he finally stepped 
down. Davis had done little to protect the frontiers of Texas from Indian and Mexi- 
can raids, and one of the early acts of the new legislature was to create two battalions 
of Rangers. This handful of fearless, hard-riding, straight-shooting officers stopped 
the raids of Mexicans and Indians, drove out or captured the white outlaws, and made 
possible the settlement of South and West Texas. 


Dr. Nolie Mumey, of the Denver “Corral” of Westerners, has just turned out an- 
other one of his historic gems: Prof. Oscar J. Goldrick and His Denver (Denver: Sage, 
cloth $2.50; wraps $1.00). Dr. Mumey gives a brief character sketch of this eccentric 
educated Irishman who started the first Denver school. He was also a journalist, re- 
porter, newspaper editor and became Denver's first man of letters. Included is Gold- 
rick’s famous July 4, 1876 address entitled “Historical Sketch of Denver, Colorado, 
1858-1876.” There are only 350 copies of the clothbound edition which will go 
quickly. 


Jim Clyman ( Putnam, $3.00) by Hal G. Evarts is the biography of one of the most 
fabulous characters in the history of the West. He was a mountain man with Hugh 
Glass, Jed Smith, Black Harris and other immortals of the fur trade. Jim was a soldier 
in the Black Hawk War, homesteaded in Wisconsin, and helped found the city of 
Milwaukee — but the call of the West was strong and Clyman was soon guiding 
wagon trains to California. He took part in the Gold Rush and finally settled down in 
Northern California where he lived to the ripe age of ninety. This book is based on 
the reminiscences which Clyman dictated in his later years, and is the only lengthy 
account of his career except the rare and costly separate issued in a very small edition 
by the California Historical Society in 1928. 


Wild Bill Hickok (Los Angeles: Hillside Press, $2.00) by Edward Knight is the 
contemporary portrait of a Civil War hero, champion pistol shot, deadly gunfighter, 
Beau Brummel of the Plains, buffalo hunter, lawman and victim of a back-shooting 
coward. The author of this brochure lionizes Wild Bill. He does a credible job of 
comparing Bill’s skills with those of Earp, Luke Short, Clay Allison, Ben Thompson 
and others. Bill really tumbled for the softer life than a lawman’s provided. He 
barbered and bathed regularly, rested hard and worked easy. But none of this soft life 
slowed his reflexes in a gun fight. He practiced pistol shooting regularly and his 
ammunition bill was more than many spent for food. Knight’s portrayal has some re- 
freshing sidelights that will please many readers. 
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Wild Bill Hickock (Doubleday, $3.95) by Richard O'Connor riddles many of 
the pet theories that have become part of the Hickock legend. An apt researcher, 
O'Connor has contributed richly with material and challenging analysis. Hickock 
was a dandy and a favorite of both respected women and girls on the line. One of the 
best hand-gunmen on the Plains, he was a compulsive killer who practiced the art 
of legal homicide for self-protection and in furtherance of the law enforcement he 
was hired to do. O'Connor debunks the favorite fable about Bill mowing down ten 
members of the McCanles gang. O'Connor claims that Dave McCanles had bullied 
Hickock and Horace Wellman, Rock Creek station agent for the Pony Express, and 
forced them to fight for their lives. Wild Bill shot the unarmed McCanles from be- 
hind a curtain and winged one of Dave’s men. Wellman killed the wounded man 
with a hoe, and a station hand killed another of Dave’s men with a shotgun. O’Con- 
nor also explodes the myth that Wild Bill and Calamity Jane were married or at 
least were road-camp lovers. He says: “The drab truth is that Hickock and Calamity 
Jane were intimate enough to exchange a handshake or a slap on the back — noth- 
ing more.” 
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